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| Beekeepers’ Meeting at Faenza, Province of Bologna, 
| Italy, September 9, 1913 


(Read ‘‘ Notes from Abroad ”’) 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 
American Bee Journal 
lst Nat’] Bank Bldg. Hamilton, Illinois 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 

THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this 
Journal is $1.00a year, in the United States 
of Americaand Mexico; in Canada, $1.10; 
and in all other countries in the Postal 
Union, 25 cents a year extra for postage. 
Sample copy free. 

THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE. indi- 
cates the end of the month to which your 
subscription is paid. For instance, “‘ decis”’ 
on your label shows that it is paid to the end 
of December, 1915. 

SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not 
send a receipt for money sent us to pay sub- 
scription, but change the date on your ad- 
dress-label, which shows that the money 
has been received and credited. 





Advertising Rate, Per Agate Line, 15c. 
14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 5 lines accepted. 
DISCOUNTS: 
g tinge 14C a line 9 times ica line 
12c 12 (1 yr.) oc a line 


Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. : 
Goes to press the 23d of the preceding 





Celebrated Queens Direct from Italy 


Bees More Beautiful, More Gentle, More 
Industrious, Long Tongued, The Best Honey-Gatherers. 


PRIZES:—VI Swiss Agricultural Exposi- 
tion, Berne, 1805. Swiss National Exposition, 
Geneva, 1806. Bee- Keeping Exhibition, Liege 
Belgium, 1806. Bee-Keeping Exhibition. 
Frankfort O. M. (Germany). Convention of 
the German, Austrian and Hungarian Bee- 
Keepers, August, 1907. 


_- patceress Exposition. St. Lou 
U.S.A., 1904, HI IGHEST AWARD 

Dominion of Canada, Department of Agri- 
culture, Central Experimental Farm. 


OTTAWA, Sept. 5, 1973 
Sir:—I am pleased to inform youthat the 
three queens were received in good condi- 
tion, and have been safely introduced. 
Signed) C. GORDON HEwITT, 
Dominion Entomologist 
Oklahoma Agricultura! Experiment Station. 
TILLWATER, Oct. 7, 1913. 
Your queen arrivedin first-class condition, 
and introduced her without any difficulty. 
Signed) Pror. E. C. SANBORN, 
State Entomologist. 
Extra Breeding Queens, $3.00; Selected, $2.00; 
Fertilized, $1.50; lower prices per dozen or 
more Queens, Safe arrival guaranteed. Write 


Member of the} ANTHONY BIAGGI, 
National Bee-> Pedevilla, near Bellinzona, 
Keepers’ Ass'n Italian Switzerland. 

This country, politically, Switzerland Re- 
public, lies geographically in Italy, and pos- 
sesses the best kind of bees known. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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Bee-Supplies 
LET US FIGURE WITH YOU 
We know we can satisfy you on quality. 
Write for catalog. 


c.c.CLEMONS BEE-SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. S., Kansas City, Mo. 


American Bee Journal Ice 





Maren, 1915. 
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SUPPLY 
YOUR HONEY CUSTOMERS 


memes: VV) amare: 


Fine White Alfalfa 


CAN SUPPLY ANY QUANTITY 
Extracted honey packed in 60, 10, 5, and 23 Ib. cans 
Send for sample and prices today 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Ill. 
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THREE-BANDED ITALIANS—GET THE BEST 


Twenty years of breeding and selection has resulted in an exceptionally vig- 
orous and long-lived strain of bees, unexcelled for gentleness, prolificness and 
honey-gathering qualities. No disease. 





Before May Ist | After May Ist 
| 6 2 | 1 | 6 | 12 


$ 6.50 | $11.50 | $ | $4.00 | $ 7.50 
8.00 15.00 4 6.50 12.00 
10.00 18.00 | 1.50 | 8.00 15.00 
11.00 | 21.00 50 | 9.00 | 18.00 


Untested 


2.00 
2.00 


Breeders, $5. 00 each, any time. 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed on all queens to all points in United 
States and Canada. Queens for export arecarefully packed in export cages; but 
safe arrival is not guaranteed. Bees by the pound guaranteed within six days of 
Mathis, Tex. If queen is wanted with bees by the pound, add price of queen 
wanted to price of bees. Better let me book your orders now. 


H. D. MURRY, MATHIS, TEXAS 


Select tested 
1-lb. Dkg. bees 








INCREASE THE YIELD OF YOUR FARM 


The European war is doubling the demand for American farm products. Wecan in- 
crease our acreage but this will not meet the demand—we must increase our yields per 
acre Wemustdo better farming, not only inthe East and Middle West, butinthe great 
grain raising territory west of the Missouri River. 

Everybody knows that by following the Campbell System of Soil Culture, crop yields 
have been doubled in every State of the Union from New York to California. Why not learn 
what the principles of the Campbell System are and adopt them ? You can get all this and 
a thorough agricultural education without leaving home by taking a course in the 


Campbell Correspondence School of Soil Culture 


You can have your choice of eight courses, Soil Tillage, Soil Improvement, Small 
Farming, Horticulture, Irrigation, Dry Farming, Farm Engineering and Animal Husbandry, 
all for a nominal tuition fee, no board to pay.no books to buy, everything furnished, and 
you can use your spare time while still running your farm or holding your job, 

We cannot tell you all about these courses, the faculty and the free bureau of advice 
in this ad, but we will be glad to send you full information at any time. Write and ask for 
our free catalog No. 3, and a sample copy of the Scientific Farmer. 

” auger 1 . . 
Campbell Scientific Soil Culture Company “yore; 
Montana 








FARM SEEDS 


Alsike Clover seed, small red, mammoth. 
Timothy, Alfalfa, White and Yellow Sweet 
clover and blue grass, millet, rape, etc. 
Also thoroughbred seed corn. Catalog api- 
ary supplies /vee. Write for prices on seeds 
and samples. 


F. A. SNELL, 
Milledgeville, Carroll Co., Illinois 


AC ENGRAVING (y () 


ASSIS 
ENGRAVERS ELECTROTYPERS 


542-550S.DEARBORN ST. _ 


pont! 
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CEDAR WOOD BINGHAM HONEY UNCAPPING KNIVES 


Hive bodies, 8 or to frame, 25c each. Covers J 
and bottoms, prices upon application. Fal- With the New Improved Cold Handle 
Standard length, each...$ 


con Foundation and Bee Supplies. 
Extra long 


FROFALCON QUEENS ne 
Steam heated with 3 ft. 


Everything for the beekeeper. Address. tubing ae 
J. C. Frohliger, Berkeley, Calif. 


Greater San Francisco 


Paint Without Oil 





.75 Ship wt., 20 oz 
- so 





Our knives are made of the very best mate 
rial and by the same local workmen for the 
past 30 years. There have been many imita- 
tors of the Bingham Knife which accounts 
for the various poor contraptionson the 
market. The new Cold Handle is a decided 
improvement over all others as it fits the 
hand perfectly; the lower part of the wood 
handle projects down along side the shank 
of the knife, forming a Thumb Rest that 
does not become hot when used with hot 





Remarkable Discovery that Cuts Down 
the Cost of Paint Seventy-Five 
Per Cent 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every 
One Who Writes 


A, L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of 
making a new kind of paint without the use 
of oil. Hecalls it Powdrpaint. It comes in 
the form of a dry powder, and all that is re- 
quired is cold water to make a paint weather 
proof, fire proof, and as durable as oil paint. 
It adheres to any surface, wood, stone or 
brick, spreads and looks like oil paint, and 
costs about one-fourth as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L, Rice, Manufacturer, 216 
North St., Adams, N. Y., and he will send 
you a free trial package, also color card and 
full information showing you how you can 
save agood many dollars. Write today. 


TRY MY FAMOUS QUEENS 


From Improved Stock 


The best that money can buy; not inclined 
to swarm, andas for honey gatherers they 
have few equals. 


bred in separate yards, ready March 20. Un- 
tested, 1. $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $0.00; 25, $17.50; 50, 
$34; 100. $65. Tested, I, $1.50; 6, $8.00; 12, $15.00. 
Breeders of either strain, $5.00. Nuclei with 
“untested queen, 1-frame, $2.50; six 1-frame, 
$15.00; 2-frame, $3.50; six 2-frame, $20.40; 
nuclei with tested queen, 1-frame, $3.00; six 
1-frame, $17.40; 2 frame, $1.00; six 2-frame, 
$23.40. Our Queens and Drones are all rear- 
ed from the best select queens, which 
should be so with drones as well as queens. 
No disease of any kind in this country. Safe 
arrival, satisfaction and prompt service 
guaranteed. 


D. E. BROTHERS, Attalla, Ala. 











A TRIAL PACKET of 
"Grant 1 OMA TO 


FREE! 


Rowe's GRAND RAPIDS 
MARKET TOMA TOwas orig- 
inated by Mr. George E. Rowe, 
the Editor of THE FRUIT 
BELT, America’s Greatest 
Frait Magazine. This tomato 
is the very earliest of the heavy 
cropping varieties, it yields ab- 
undantly, a Grand Shipper, and 
i: Most Delicious Tasting 
tomato ever put upon the mar- 
ket. In Size, the individual freits will average a half-poand 
very uniform in shape, size, color. There are few seeds, as the tomato 
is solid, and cuts like a piece of beef-steak. One growe ‘ 
pos sold OVER TWO THOUSAND 
t 


ed cannot be procured from 
- We are GIVING IT AWAY to introduce THE FRUIT 


you can get a packet, if you act now. 
America’s _ Greatest 


BeFrum Horticultural Journal 


od oo Be Bow Raising Fruit: How to Prune 
and Thin Properly: How to Insects and Plant Diseases by 
Spraying: What Varieties to Plant: How to Set out New Orchards: 
How to “Rej ”” Old Orchards. THE FRUIT BELT is a Big 
Illustrated Magazine, Filled with Good Things for You, 


TRIAL 0 We will send THE FRUIT BELT to your 


address for the remainder of this >» ap 
on receipt of Thirty Cents, we 

send to » by return mail FREE, a trial 

Market Tuscon, Don't delay, the 


THE FRUIT BELT Ma me 


is limited. 














water or steam. Mr. Townsend says this 
knife appears to be the best yet produced. 








A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY, 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 








PROTECTION HIVES 


Do you know 
TECTION Hl 
double walled, 
spaces or pack 


that PRO- 
VES are 
either air 
ing as you 


prefer, with % material in 


the outer wall? 
will sell for less 


That they 
than 60 cts. 


per hive more than single 
wall hives ? Have you ever 


tried to keep 
boarded house 
winter or cool i 
mer ? 


Wake up! You 


a_ single 
hot in the 
n the sum- 


Wake up brother! 


know the 


benefits of protection. 
Send for catalog and spe- 


cial circulars. 
tions, 


10 Protection Hives, $22.50 


A combined Section 
Press and Founda- 
tion-fastener of 
pressed steel 
construction 


Woodman’s 
Section-Fixer 


This machine folds or forms comb-honey sec- 
tions and fastens topand bottom comb founda- 
tion starters all at one handling, thus savinga 
great amount of labor. It can be arranged for 
any width, 44x4% or 4x5 section. Other sizes, 50 
cts. extra for special adjustment. Top and bot- 
tom starters insure the comb firmly at- 
tached to all four sides, a requirement to grade 
fancy. Increase the value of your crop by this 
method. If you have but ten swarms of bees 
you cannot afford to be without one, is the 
statement of one customer. Send for special 
circular, ten illustrations, 

Price, with lamp and one form, $2.75; wt.., 4 Ib. 
100z. Without lamp, $2.50; wt.4lb.40z. Extra 
form block, 20c; wt. 5 oz. 


A. G. WOODMAN Co., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


10 illustra- 

















TEXAS QUEENS 


Italians, the pure three 
banded stock from im- 
ported mothers. Carnio- 
lans, the pure dark grey 
stock from Carniola. 
Queens will be ready to 
ship early in March. No 
disease. Prices, 75 cents 
Pe. each. $8.00 per dozen. 


Grant Anderson, San Benito, Tex. 





53 Foot-Power 
Machinery 


Read what J. I. Parent 


@ of Chariton, N. Y., says: 
_ We cut with one of your 
Combined Machines last 
winter sochaff hives with 
7-in. cap, 100 honey-racks, 


- 


soo frames, and a great 

deal of other work. This 

winter we have a double 

amount of hives, etc. to 

? make with this saw, It 
~y will do all you say of it. 

Catalog & price-list free 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES 
205 Ruby St., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS. 
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WANTED at once 1000 more customers to 
try some of that sweet pure ‘“‘ Faleon’’ 
foundation and some of those high class 
“*Falcon’’ bee supplies. Samples of “‘ Fal- 
con ’’ foundation, copy of ‘‘Simplified Bee- 
Keeping” and Red Catalog will be mailed 
free for the asking. 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, N. Y. 

































Weare also extensive manufacturers of Dovetailed Hives and all other Apiarian Supplies. 
be sure to get our prices before buying elsewhere. 


Surest Protection for Bees—Increased Supply of Honey— 
The Best Hive for any Climate 
Furnished in the clearest of lumber in either Cypress, White Pine or Redwood 
THE MASSIE VENTILATED BOTTOM 


Admits fresh air into the hive, lessening the chance. for swarming, 
and giving renewed energy to the bees. 
Fifty years in the bee supply business has shown us that 
the MASSIE is the very best hive, and testimonials 


THE MASSIE HIVE to this effect are received daily from those who are 
For Comb or Extracted Honey using this hive. 
WHY NOT GIVE US A TRIAL ORDER? SATISFACTION FULLY GUARANTEED 


The Double-Walled Massie Bee-Hive 





The Dovetailed Hive. 


If you are in the market for supplies 
We issue a 72-page illustrated catalog which will be mailed to any one on request. 


KRETCHMER MFG. CO., COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 

















MADE IN CANADA | {& 












capes, 







“We are waiting to see what Hopper will do!” 


Double walled and single walled dovetailed hives— Canadian 
standard width. Power outfits, excluders, ventilated es- 


queens, 
of bees. 


Promptness—Ordered today, shipped tomorrow 


Chas. E. Hopper & Co., Toronto, Ont. 


25 years of knowledge and experience we give you in every order 


Get Blankes 
BEE BOOK 


FREE! 





x ; ONO Our new Bee Book of 68 pages 
smokers, sections, fasteners, shipping cases, bees, —150 illustrations, is just off 


honey, beeswax, comb foundation, pound packages the press. Contains valuable 


information for beginners in 


A specialty —everything for the beekeeper. bee culture, as well as for ex- 









126 Simcoe Street 
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pert bee-keepers. We have 
everything for the apiary, in- 
cluding the bees. We ship 
same day order is received. 


BLANKE MFG. & SUPPLY CO., 
209 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Established 1899 
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IMPORTED AND HOMEBRED 


CAUCASIANS 
and CARNIOLANS 


First importer of these races from their 
native lands; 31 years’ experience with Car- 
niolans, 12 with Caucasians; resided and 
traveled in Carniola, Austria four years, 
‘iving my whole time to queen rearing; 
spent several months in bee explorations in 
the Caucasus, Russia. Untested queens, 
$1.00; five for $400. ‘ested, $2.00 each; all 
from select mothers imported direct from 
ipiaries personally inspected by myself. 
Imported queens $5.00 and upward. For 
japan, Australasia, and South America add 
one-half to above prices. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed anywhere in the world. 

Ten percent discount for prepaid orders now 


FRANK BENTON 
Cherrydale Station, Washington, D. C. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT FLORIDA 


lo learn the truth about a country 
you want to read the agricultural 
paper which the growers of that 
country read, and THE FLORIDA 
GROWER, published at ‘Tampa, 
Florida, is Florida’s one agricul- 
tural weekly. It is unique in the 
agricultural field. It carries more 
advertising than any agricultural 
paper in the country; it has a more 
interested body of readers; it is in- 
structive and entertaining. Sample 
copy free or 50 cents for a four 
months’ trial subscription 50 cents 
back if notsatisfied, 


THE FLORIDA GROWER 
Box A-B, Tampa, Florida 
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Queens and Bees 


Our queens and bees are from the 
best imported Italian stock. Unex- 
celled for gentleness and honey. 
Ready April 1. 

One untested queen, 75c; 6, $4.25; 
12, $8.00. % lb. of bees, coc; 1lb., $1.25. 
If a queen is wanted with the bees, 
add the price. Safe arrival and sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 


N. FOREHAND & CoO., 
Ft. Deposit, Ala. 
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FARM FENCE 


41 INCHES HIGH FOR 
Stays only 6 inches apart. 
Wires can not slip. 100 
styles of Farm, Poultry 
and Lawn Fencing direct 


from factory at money CENTS 


saving prices. Ideal Galv. 
ARBED WIRE $1.45 A ROD 
-rod spool. Catalog free. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box85 Muncie, Ind. 


3-BAND ITALIAN QUEENS 


FOR SALE AFTER MAY 1 


This stock of bees does get the honey when 
there is any to get. One untested, $1.00; 6. 
$5.00; 12, $10.50; 25. $25.50: 50. $46. One lb. of 
bees with queen, $3.00; 2 Ibs. with queen, 
$s.oo. All queens are mated and laying be- 
fore sendingout. Notested queens for sale. 
Ihe above prices must be doubled when 
sending queens to foreign lands. If queen 
arrives dead, send it back and get another 
or the money. No checks accepted in any 
case. (My former address was Cato, Ark. 


Address, J. B. ALEXANDER 
R. R. No.1, Jacksonville, Ark. 





























To Our Canadian Customers 


We have made arrangements with the C. E. Hopper Co., 125 Simcoe Street, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


TO HANDLE DADANT’S FOUNDATION IN EASTERN CANADA 


Those wishing a supply of Dadant’s Foundation should communicate 
with the above company. 


DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILLINoI!IS 














SELL YOUR QUEENS IN CANADA THROUGH 


The Canadian Horticulturist and Beekeeper 
THE ONLY BEE PUBLICATION IN CANADA 


- It is the official organ of the Ontario Beekeepers’ Association, and has in- 
corporated with it the former Canadian Bee Journal. 
Beeheeping and Horticulture in its various branches are effectively com- 
bined to form a live. attractive, and practical monthly magazine. 
Well illustrated and up-to-date. Subscription price postpaid 

Canada—$1.00 a year United States—$1.25 a year Foreign—$1.50 a year 


Sample copy sent free on request. 


The Horticultural Publishing Co., Ltd. 


Peterboro, Ont., Canada 
SISSSSSSS ALLA ALAS ALAA DASA AADASALAS SDA 


QUINN’S QUEENS OF QUALITY | Leather Colored Italians 


Not coming, but here to stay. Best beefor , pe ae ak a ete 5 3 
any climate; purest of the pure; longton- | About April rst.1 will again be ready to 
gued, (666 mm.) therefore, can work Red mail untested queens of my fine strain of 
Clover. Imported my ones: pare son oll Italians; I breed no other race. I also have 
tain queens for foundation stock: no admix- choice tested and breeding queens at all 


ture of Persian blood. 
times. Get your orders booked early. 


GREY CAUCASIANS I rear only the kind of queens that are 


Bred strictly in the light of Mendel’s Laws sought for and demanded by successful bee- 
2S? no guess. but positive results. keepers. Get your orders . booked early. 
The pioneer scientific queen-rearing estab- > - re : 

lishment of America. We lead, others may Cash with order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
follow. Every queen guaranteed as to purity | Uuntested queens, §1.v0each; $0.00 per doz.; 
of mating. Special isolated mating station | $75 per1oo. Choicetested, $1.50 each; $15 per 
doz. Breeders, $3.00 to $5.00 each. 


] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
on —* een peeeee. ,~ a tree within miles 
—no chance for gypsy drones. | Cc. Ss. ENGLE 

' Beeville, Bee Co., Texas 

+ J 


CHAS. W. QUINN 
Box 389 - 
The Beekeepers’ Review 

The Review is now owned and published by the beekeepers themselves; in fact, it is 
the honey producers’ own magazine, wholly devoted totheir especial needs. We buy sup 
plies for our subscribers, and help them to sell their honey without cost, there being a de- 
partment where names of those having honey for sale are listed free of charge. Also, if you 
have bees for sale, there is a department where we list you withoutacent'’scost. If you 
want to buy honey, there is a department where you can be listed without charge. Other 
departments contemplative. If you have beeswax you want made into foundation, we save 
you money onthat. The fact is, the Review's main object of existence is to help its sub- 
scribers. As we own it ourselves, why shouldn't it be? 

We are just making a special offer to new subscribers. in as much as we are giving 
away the last eight months of r1or4 to all new subscribers for 1o15. Those back numbers 
contain many valuable contributions not found in any other publication. Just listen toa 
few, not having space here to mention them a]|: Beginning withthe May number Mr. Adrian 
Getaz gives his experience on preventing swarming; size of entrance to use; home rearing 
of queens; short cuts in finding queens and other subjects. Youshould read this. Then 
there is a two-page article by Wilder, describing his management of 3000 colonies in 50 
yards. The factis, there arenine articles from Mr. Wilder in those back numbers and 
more to follow. Those articies arenot published in any other magazine. You should read 
them. Then there are several articles from Pearce, telling of his system of managing bees 
in the production of comb honey without swarming, with only two visits a year. Would 
you like to know how it is done? Then thereare field notes from Michigan, Tennessee, 
Iowa, Colorado, telling of things done under different conditions. Those will interest you. 
Then there is the Secretary's corner; there the National Secretary tells his experience, 
and “ boosts honey.” These are just a few of the good things you will receive for your dol- 
lar by subscribing for lhe Review. Besides all this, you will get ALL. the fine articles 
written for the National convention at St. Louis in 1914, and during this year all the papers 
read at the Denver meeting this month will be published in The Review, and nowhere else. 
The Review is mighty fortunate in having so much available materialin sight. You cannot 
know too much about your business, and these 20 numbers we are offering you for adollar 
will help you wonderfully in your future beekeeping. Address your own paper. 


The Beekeepers’ Review, Northstar, Mich. 



















Beaumont, Texas 
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RAUCHFUSS FOUNDATION CUTTING BOX 


A 
NEW DEVICE 
ENABLING YOU 
TO CUT FORTY 








MANUFACTURED 
EXCLUSIVELY BY 


G. B. LEWIS CoO. 
CAN BE PURCHASED 








SHEETS OF TBROUGH US OR 
SURPLUS FOUNDATION ONE OF OUR DISTRIBUTERS 
AT ONE TIME 


NAMED BELOW 











THE NEW LEWIS CATALOG HAS THE FOLLOWING NEW ARTICLES ALSO: 
The Cold Handle Bingham Honey Knife 
A New Wood and Wire Excluder 
The Woodman Section Fixer 
A Box Seat for Beekeepers 
The Thale Feeder 
A Section Holder Nailing Form 
A Frame Wedge-Driver 
A Woven Wood and Wire Tool Chest 


IT IS NOW OUT - - - GET YOUR COPY AT ONCE 


Distributers of Lewis Beeware 


THE FOLLOWING PURCHASE FROM US IN CAR LOTS FOR DISTRIBUTION IN THEIR TERRITORY : 
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WAR) 8 1. LY, Se Tee MOI oa kts aac rates es Wa RRS ee ae RRA AR Bishop 
CEI ois cecenee scien Colorado Honey Producers’ Association................. Denver 
8 9) 0) ere Grand Junction Fruit Growers’ Association...... Grand Junction 
Se oo. sieis ia recdcsiaavnns Delta County Fruit Growers’ Association.................. Delta 
S06 1) eer RNN, EOCNNININ 5 5505 5 a css cccleombsea baenuleye De Beque 
IO aan k tea ce cis nced II ooo ie oo ssc scm we laren Calle Wod ikem ded eee Rocky Ford 
ey 86: rrr i i a 5: de ecg: Mle GRD A ab ooh eee eee Rifle 
6 rarer Se OIINNED, 5.2 05.c.g ake cals made KacEMEREA eR SSS EE Montrose 
RR ioc base ek ois aden eI os an Sha Sodiai nek ae dord SSIS Saw als ee aoe Cordele 
ik 6 ah iiensndee ieee GI ocd ack eet seddebasereesandeeane Nampa 
ES 5.55.0 cinwdd bas aeuk ened cone wenntansngmenata anda Hamilton 
0 SS ence ee Te eee ae Davenport 
RIN etic asus acelas g needa eee A I INI ooo. d. sc 8:59 barbed cer drnin aan a-50 dee ae eia ea Rloean Le Mars 
la tke tines nein aoee ee ene ncrckvtwanekeeis kickin kevenknas Emmetsburg 
oe SE errr i EG ss is tnne che Sdde ns anninee eve bee Grand Rapids 
NEW MEXICO............. aa itn 5 45 Gans Aah beh SuN SS EWS NGS Kondo Artesia 
4 | 8. (© 0 oo. sc. cino atsd ha Sek mente a F.gmrd wana Rareee Aa oe La Plata 
1 a earn ere rN pS caida dale vern 19 tara Syed eee See ey Reno 
MN a srackeedin V iccons. ate Fre saas ee IRs ois ksao.s clear cab dseardieed.o+cabriaa dened Cincinnati 
inn ican cabana meee ES ET rere Fey Portland 
Fi | SE Een Tee Memphis 
CEs a nicneGu weeks kei Southwestern Bee Company........................ San Antonio 
einen nk sn canna sind si Ena nena tained ceed awe aiad ae Ogden 
WABRINGION..... 2.000000 ere eres Perr sere ol Seattle 
5D A Oo re Re I GL 8s. = os a waie edie rae ndndebeoeniedenancey Ponce 
eee aa tiAih dels area Aen Ciinb ban hence dee Welwyn 
G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, W Wi 
. B. , Watertown, Wis. | 
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European Foulbrood 


While attending a beekeepers’ con- 
vention in Ontario last year, I met Mr. 
Irving Kinyon, of New York State, 
who spoke about having had extensive 
experience with European foulbrood 
in the apiaries of Mr. P. H. Elwood, 
some years ago. Mr. Elwood, who 
was president of the National Associa- 
tion when I was its secretary some 25 
years ago, is one of the largest, if not 
the largest, among the producers of 
honey in the world. His experience 
on bee subjects is therefore interesting 
and valuable. We secured an article 
from his pen, which appears in the 
contributions this month. It is the 
more worthy of attention because Mr. 
Elwood does not seek publicity and 
modestly disclaims any positive knowl- 
edge. He simply tells what he has 
experienced on a very extensive scale. 





Equalizing Colonies 


Some of our practical beekeepers 
disagree upon the advisability of help- 
ing middling or weak colonies with 
brood from strong and populous hives 
in spring. 

We believe there are good arguments 
on both sides. Is it nota mistake to 
give help to a colony whose queen is 
of little or no value,and which will 
probably not be worth anything until 
the queen is exchanged? 

On the other hand, if we have a pro- 
lific queen in a weak colony which is 
struggling to make some headway, is 
it not possible to make this colony 





valuable by giving it a comb of hatch- 
ing young bees in time for the active 
season of laying? 

Much depends upon whether we 
have time to give the weak colonies a 
little attention. We must also beware 
of giving young brood too early or in 
very cool weather to a weak colony, as 
it may not be able to take care of it. 

Some people prefer to unite weak 
colonies to others in the spring. It is 
well if they have no queen, or if the 
queen is worthless. But uniting de- 
creases the number of our colonies, 
and sometimes an apparently weak 
colony may show good results if it is 
only given help at the proper time. 





Texas Foulbrood 


The January number of the Southern 
Texas Truckgrower’s Journal, contains 
an article by Mr. E. G. LeStourgeon, 
of San Antonio, appealing to the bee- 
keepers of Texas, to urge the need of 
an appropriation for bee inspection 
work. We trust this may be success- 
ful. Mr. LeStourgeon is a large pro- 
ducer and is fully acquainted with the 
dangerous possibilities of a spread of 
foulbrood in Texas. The Texas bee- 
keepers should act in unison. 





Honey Plants and Their Value— 
Honey Weather 


At the suggestion of an editorial in 
the April, 1914, number of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, page 116, Dr. L. H. 
Pammel, State Botanist of Iowa, has 
undertaken an exhaustive study of the 


different honey plants, whether useful 
crops or weeds. A circular has been 
sent to beekeepers throughout Iowa. 
Thinking that we might help a little in 
this work, by referring it to a number 
of leading honey producers, we sent a 
request for answers to these questions 
to some 25 large honey producers or 
investigators. 19 of them have replied, 
and we here give a synopsis of their 
answers. Ten of them live in Iowa, 5 
in Missouri, and 4 in Illinois. The re- 
plies are probably a fair representation 
of the views of the apiarists of the 
Upper Mississippi Valley concerning 
honey plants, both wild and cultivated, 
and their value. 

During what months of the year is 
honey production most plentiful? 
Thirteen show crops lasting from early 
June until late September, with an in- 
termission either in July or August. 
Five have only one crop, lasting 
through June and July. 

What kind of weather seems most to 
stimulate nectar production in plants, 
and what is the effect of high or low 
temperature, rain fall or drouth on the 
amount of honey produced? Sixteen 
answers give warm moist weather, with 
electrical disturbances, one wants clear 
and bright weather, one medium dry. 
Nearly every answer favors high tem- 
perature as best, 80 to 100 degrees. 
Two men hold that below 70 degrees 
and above 100 the flow decreases. Sev- 
eral report occasional crops in cool 
weather. 

What is the effect on the quality of 
the honey? Honey is thicker and 
ripens better in high temperatures. 
Dry airis best. Rain washes the blos- 
soms and causes a production of thin- 
ner nectar. Slightly cloudy weather 
makes more honey. Clear weather 
makes better honey. 

What relation have you noticed be- 
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tween the soil on which the plants 
grow and the quality or amount of 
honey produced? Three prefer a clay 
soil. Two wanta ric’ soil. Two say 
that Spanish-needles need rich moist 
land. Two want clover on high land. 
Two on low land. Two say that any 
soil is suitable which is suitable to the 
plant. The others have no choice. 

What is the relation of the distance 
apart between the hives and the plants 
and the amount of honey produced? 
The consensus of the replies is that 
the farther they have to go, the less is 
the amount of honey gathered. One 
mile good, 2 miles fair,3 to 4 miles 
poor. One man says it depends upon 
the weather. One man’s bees fly over 
a part of the city of St. Louis and 
across the Mississippi and fill their 
hives, traveling over 2 miles. 


What is the usefulness of bees in the 
production of fruit and seeds? Eight 
say that bees are a great aid, that there 
is no fruit when bees cannot work on 
the blessoms. Two report that clover 
fields, close to large apiaries, far out- 
yield other fields in seed production. 
One reports fruit trees entirely barren 
until bees were secured. 


Have you experienced injuries by 
bees to fruits? Seventeen say: Not 
if the fruits are sound. Grapes and 
peaches are easily damaged by wasps 
and birds. 

The planting of what farm crops do 
you recommend, and what garden 
plants and trees ? Seventeen alsike, 15 
sweet clover, 9 buckwheat, 6 white 
clover (white clover being volunteer), 
5 alfalfa, 2 red clover, 1 mustard, 1 


cow peas, 1 Indian corn, | catnip, 1 
spider plant, 7 fruit trees, 1 goose- 
berry. 


What shade and ornamental trees ? 
Seventeen basswood, 7 maples, 6 black 
locust, 3 willows, 3 box elders, 2 elms, 
1 cottonwood, | honey locust. 


What apiary problems would you 
suggest as most important for investi- 
gation by the experiment station ? Four 
foulbrood eradication, 3 swarm pre- 
vention, 3 how to get strong colonies 
early, 2 queen selection, 1 cost of pro- 
duction of beeswax, | wintering, 1 
cause of European foulbrood, 1 secur- 
ing shorter corolla in red clover, 1 
testing hives of different sizes, 1 solv- 
ing the marketing problem. Also test- 
ing sweet clover for soil treatment, 
testing foreign honey plants, finding 
some honey plants that will |loom 
from midsummer until frost. 

In the list of honey plants under the 
three groups of: 1 especially im- 


portant, 2 furnishing an appreciable 
amount of honey, and 3 visited by bees 


but of negligible production, the fol- 
lowing votes were cast for each plant 
named: 





Pol- 

I 2 3len 

White clover (7rifolium repens)...14 4 4 

Alsikeclover(7rifoliumhybridum)t4 2 4 

Basswood (7%/ia americaua)........ a9 2 ¢ 

Spanish-needles (Bidens aristosa)..10 4 5 

White sweet clover(MWelilotus alba) 9 4 II 
Smartweed(Polvgonum pennsylyan- 

tcum), also called hearts-ease 8 5 4 2 
Dandelion (Z7araxacum officinale)... 8 6 4 10 
Lady's thumb (Polygonum persi- 

CR 66-6 6:06.06 000065 5555406806 s0 wes 5 g I 
Blackberry (Rubus Sp.)...ccccceeees 2s * 
Wr RIO (OGHEY SB) «ioc cnccscacwaacens 7 7 8 
Yellow sweet clover (J/. oftcinale) 34.7 3 
Catnip (Nepeta cataria}........0.0.. 26 8 § 
Aster (. As IN Dactss oak pbebbeeecanas 2 & 2 
Apple (Pyrus malus)......cccccceses $0 7 6 
Black raspberry (A. occidentalis)... 2 6 8 4 
i eg eh eee 25 10 8 
Gardencherry (Prunus cerasus)....2 5 9 6 
Coral berry, buckbush (Symphori- 

car pos OOCOTOMIATESD 5610 0.c00 50504006 2 5 2 2 
Willow herb (Z£pilobium angustifo- 

SN ct Rin sGncocasenens cannons 2 


The following plants were each given 
one vote inthe first group and a num- 
ber of votes in the second and third 
group: Soft maple, hard maple, pear, 
Indian corn, red raspberry, horsemint, 
common milkweed (Asclepfias syriaca), 
nodding smartweed (Polygonum lapa- 
thifolium), wild black cherry, goose- 
berry (garden), black mustard, mother- 
wort, large goldenrod, wild parsnip, 
butterfly weed (4sclepias tuberosa), red 
bud, stinking clover (Cleome serru/lata). 

The following were classed in the 
second and third list with 7 to 2 votes 
in the second list: Buckwheat, Mis 
souri gooseberry (Azbes gracile), straw- 
berry, red clover, boneset, sunflower, 
pumpkin, hawthorne, ironweed, ver- 
vain (Verbena stricta), prunella, alfalfa. 
The last named is mentioned as rarely 
yielding honey in this region. 

The following are considered as in- 
diierent honey producers, with one 
vote each in the second group: Melon, 
grapes, dogwood, elder, smooth gold- 
enrod (Solidago serotina), choke cherry, 
figwort, Juneberry, swamp milkweed 
(Asclepias incarnata), black haw, red 
currant. 

The following are placed only in the 
third column: Rape, partridge pea, 
buckthorn, hollyhock, mallow (J/a/va), 
Indian hemp, whorled milkweed (./sc/e- 
pias verticillata), redberry elder, Can- 
ada goldenrod, fleabane, rosin weed, 
bachelor button, cucumber, box elder, 
tulip trees, honeysuckle, mignonette, 
wild senna, flax, borage, hedge nettle, 
pennyroyal, snowberry, purple cone 
flower, tickseed and wild cucumber. 

The following are mentioned for pol- 
len alone: Charlock, sweet alyssum, 
stinkweed, mountain mint, elm, hack- 
berry, walnut, cottonwood, oak, hick- 
ory, poppy. 

Red clover is mentioned as irregular 
in its yield, owing to the length of its 
corolla. The Italian bees are credited 
as working best upon it. Alfalfa is not 








a reliable honey plant in either of these 
States. Linden is irregular in its yield. 
The different persicarias seem to be 
confused under the name of hearts- 
ease, which is not accepted by botan- 
ists. Several of the genus polygonum 
are reported as equally good honey 
producers. 

The pollen-producing qualities were 
overlooked by several of the writers. 
Otherwise there would be a still better 
appreciation of this function. It is 
noticeable that only a few plants are 
regarded as not furnishing pollen to 
bees. 

It would be interesting to ascertain 
what the verdict would be if this matter 
was submitted to a greater number of 
men. 





Honey in Dentistry 


In Egypt, 3427 years B. C., the “ Papy- 
rus Ebers” gave for toothache a pre- 
scription composed of equal parts of 
the fruit of the doom-palm, green lead 
and honey. 

Rhazes, an Arabian physician, ad- 
vised filling carious teeth with a 
cement composed of mastic and honey. 





Attempted Legislation 


In the House of Representatives of 
Idaho, a bill was introduced against 
bees as follows: 

“No person, firm, association or 
corporation shall locate or maintain 
any hive or colony of bees within 10U 
yards of the property of any person, 
firm, association or corporation with- 
out first obtaining written consent of 
such property owner. 

“ Any p*rson or firm, corporaticn or 
association violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of mis- 
demeanor.” 

The member introducing this bill is 
not aware of the court decisions long 
ago passed against such legislation. 
On June 22, 1889, the Supreme Court of 
Arkansas decided that: 

“Neither the keeping, owning or 
rearing of bees isin itself a nuisance. 
Bees may become a nuisance in a city, 
but whether they are so or not isa 
question to be judicially determined in 
each case.” 

Honorable George W. York, the 
former editor of the American Bee 
Journal, is a member of the Legisla- 
ture of Idaho, and he helped see to it 
that this law was not put upon the 
statutes of Idaho. Even though the 
law were void, it might have been the 
cause of unpleasant and expensive 
litigation. 





Kinds of Queen-Cells 


Examine the combs in a bee-hive, 
and they will be found consisting 
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almost altogether of six-sided cells of 
two sizes; the great majority being 
worker-cells, measuring five to the 
inch. If the bees have been allowed 
their own way, there will also be a 
considerable number of drone-cells, 
measuring four to the inch. At the 
place in a comb where the bees change 
from worker-cells to drone-cells, there 
will be found a few cells more or less 
irregular in size and shape, called ac- 
commodation cells. Beside these there 
will be found, at least at times, a fourth 
kind of cells, circular instead of hexa- 
gonal, and measuring about three to 
the inch, called queen-cells. 


Our present theme is the queen-cell, 
concerning which the beginner does 
not always have the clearest informa- 
tion, and indeed those counted authori- 
ties are sometimes in error, as when it 
is said that three worker-cells are 
blended into one to form a queen-cell. 

If we consider the forms of queen- 
cells, they may be divided into two 
classes, pre-constructed and post-con- 
structed. A pre-constructed cell is one 
constructed as an empty cell, an egg 
being deposited in it after it is built, 
orat least partly built. Its bottom is 
such as might be formed by pressing 
into some plastic miterial a marble 
one-third of an inch in diameter, the 
marble being pressed in half its depth. 

A post-constructed cell, when carried 
to completion, that is, after it has been 
built out in full and sealed, cannot be 
distinguished from a pre-constructed 
one, although in general the pre-con- 
structed one may average a little larger 
and be a little more fully decorated on 
its surface than a _ post-constructed 
one. But tear away the cell and ex- 
amine the base, and you will find a 
radical difference. As already said, 
the base of a pre-constructed cell is 
one in which would fit a marble, while 
the bottom of a post-constructed cell 
will be found to be nothing more nor 
less than a worker-cell. 

It is not difficult to watch the prog- 
ress of a post-constructed cell. Remove 
the queen from a colony which has not 
already started queen-cells, and within 
24hours you will be likely to find sev- 
eral worker-cells whose mouths are 
slightly enlarged, the outer edge of the 
cell-walls appearing to be pressed out- 
wards and changed into a circular in- 
stead of hexagonal form. The occu- 
pant of the cell will be a young larva— 
rarely an egg—and as the work pro- 
gresses the part that was originally a 
worker-cell becomes filled with the 
royal pap, and the larva is crowded 
out into the later constructed and 
larger part of the cell. The post-con- 


structed cell is appropriately so called 
because all that distinguishes it as a 
queen-cell is built after the cell has 
been occupied as a worker-cell; while 
in‘the case of a »re-constructed cell 
the cell is plainly started as a queen- 
cell before there is any occupant. 

A post-constructed cell is probably 
never built when a normal queen is at 
liberty in the hive; and just as cer- 
tainly a pre-constructed cell is never 
built in a queenless colony. 

Sometimes queen-cells are classed as 
swarm cells and supersed're-cells; but 
the line of demarcation between the 
two classes is none too distinct. 
Swarm-cells are those found present 
when swarming occurs, and supersed- 
ure-cells when the bees supersede their 
queen without swarming. But there is 
no visible difference between a swarm- 
cell and a supersedure-cell, and it is 
doubtful that there is a.:y invisible dif- 
ference. The difference consistsin the 
different uses made of the cells, and 
there is nothing very fixed about that; 
for a cell seemingly intended as a 
swarm-cell may become a supersedure- 
cell, and wice versa. 

When a colony prepares for swarm- 
ing, a dozen swarm-cells, more or less, 
will be started and occupie!. If all 
goes well, swarming is likely to occur 
about the time the first queen-cell is 
sealed. But if, about thattime or a 
little sooner, circumstances become 
unfavorable for swarming, such as the 
drying up of all nectar or continued 
unpropitious weather, then swarming 
will be given up, and if the ruling 
queen be young and vigorous all 
queen-cells will be destroyed. But if 
the queen be old orin any other way 
unsatisfactory, then the first hatched 
virgin will be allowed to supersede the 
old queen, all other cells being de- 
stroyed. Thus the cells originally 
considered swarm-cells have become 
supersedure-cells without any change 
whatever in the cells themselves. 

When the beekeeper accidentally or 
intentionally kills a queen, the bees 
will promptly start cells to rea: a suc- 
cessor, and these cells may properly be 


Massachusetts Convention of Beekeep- 
ers and Apiary Inspectors.—This con- 
vention was held at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, on farmers’ week, 
March 15,16 and 17. Programs and 
information can be had at the Exten- 


in the season, the 





considered supersedure-cells. But if 
this occurs with a strong colony at 
swarming time, the chances are that a 
swarm will issue, the supersedure-cells 
thus becoming swarm-cells. 

Left to its own devices, a colony will 
rarely be found with post-constructed 
cells, since it probably rarely happens 
that a queen is killed in a colony un- 
molested by the beekeeper. 

While the difference between a 
swarm-cell and a supersedure-cell is 
something that even the most experi- 
enced cannot decide by inspection of 
the cells, yet it is at times important to 
make such decision. In a certain col- 
ony queen-cells are found, let us siy. 
If they are intended for swarming, it 
may be desirable to destroy them in 
the effortto prevent immediate swarm- 
ing. If, on the other hand, the cells 
are intended for supersedure, then it 
may be best to leave them. By no 
possibility can the beekeeper decide 
from the appearance of the cells, nor 
indeed can he make a positive decision 
in any other way, but attending cir- 
cumstances will usually enable him to 
makea pretty fair guess. Three fac- 
tors help to make the guess: The ¢/me 
number of cells, and 
the age of the queen. If it be out of the 
usual swarming time, if only two or 
three cells are started, and the queen 
be old, it is a very safe guess that 
supersedure is intended. At the usual 
swarming time, if a dozen cells or so 
are found, with a vigorous young 
queen, then it is morally certain that 
swarming is in contemplation. It 
should be said, however, in passing, 
that the number of cells started for 
swarming varies greatly with the kind 
of bees. Cyprians, for instance, may 
start 50 or more cells. 

These three factors may be com- 
bined in such a way as to make the 
guess more difficult. The number of 
cells is probably the most reliable fac- 
tor. If only two or three cells are 
found at a time when they are well ad- 
vanced, then it is a very safe guess 
that no swarming is intended. 
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sion Service of the college, at Amherst- 
The inspectors’ special meeting on the 
third day, will be open t» all. 

In addition to the convention, dis-’ 
plays and demonstrations of apiarian 
implements will be special features. A 
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large attendance of leading beekeepers 
is anticipated. 

Listed below 
have so far been received for the in- 
spectors’ conference. Theauthors have 
in every case expressed their inten- 
tion to be present: 


are the titles which 


**Methods and Duties of Inspectors’’—A. 
W. Yates, [nspector, Hartford, Conn. 

‘**Resistance of Races, Variety and Strain 
of Bees in European Foulbrood Suppres- 
sion’’—John Shaughnessy, Inspector ,Stock- 
bridge, Mass. 

“Combatting European Foulbrood; Meth- 
ods of Control and _ Suppression’’—N. D. 
West, Inspector, Middleburgh, N. Y. 

‘““Combatting American Foulbrood’’—O. 
F, Fuller, Inspector, Blackstone, Mass. 

**Methods and Duties of Inspectors’’—A, 
C. Miller, Inspector, Providence, R, I. 

Mr. F. W L. Sladen, of Ottawa, Canada, 
and Dr. E. F. Phillips, of Washington, D. C., 
will be present. 


—_—_ oe _—__— 


National Meeting.—The National dele 
gates met at Denver as announced 
Feb. 16-18. About 100 beekeepers at- 
tended, and an enjoyable time was re- 
ported. They were royally entertained 
by the Colorado Honey Producers’ As- 
sociation, who looked after their wel- 
fare and tendered them a banquet. 

Professor Burton N. Gates was re- 
elected president, and Frank C. Pellett 
vice-president. Wesley Foster was 
elected secretary-treasurer. The Board 
of Directors for the ensuing year is: 
E. G. Carr New Jersey, E. J. Baxter 
of Illinois, J. H. Stoneman of Idaho, 
E. D. Townsend of Michigan, and Geo. 
Williams of Indiana. The voting force 
was represented by 16 delegates. The 
Executive Committee was instructed 
to dispose of the Review. The articles 
of incorporation under the Illinois law 
were adopted. 

We hope to publish a photograph of 
the meeting in the near future. 


ee 





Beekeeping in Idaho.—We are in re- 
ceipt of a copy of the annual report of 
C.K. Macey, State Horticultural In- 
spector in Boise, Idaho, to the Gover- 
nor of that State. Bee inspection in 
Idaho is under the supervision of the 
State Horticulturist. We quote as fol- 
lows from the special report on bees: 


Number of apiaries inspected........ 797 


diseased apiaries found.. 155 

‘** colonies inspected......... 21,742 

= ** diseased colonies found.. 1.230 
** colonies treated............ 830 

= i destroyed......... 405 
Total number of colonies (estimated) 70,000 
Total honey production, lbs., (esti- 

CES EEE ES ST PE ET 1,555,000 
Value of honey crop (estimated)...... $125,000 
Shipments of honey out of State, 

GOES, COBTIMIBIOE) ooi.00 osc cesisccanss 30 


The year just closed has not beena 
favorable one for the production of 
honey, due largely to the frost injury 
which was experienced the early part 
of June in many of the honey produc- 
ing sections. The total output, how- 
ever, and value of the crop, is practi- 
cally the same as for the year 1913. 

I desire to again call attention to the 
importance of this industry, not only 
from the point of production, but also 
fromthe indirect benefits to the agri- 
cultural and horticultural interests of 
the State resulting from the presence 


of the honey bee at blossoming time. 
The success of the fruit grower de- 
pends very materially uponthis agency, 
and it is also a very essential element 
in so extensive alfalfa and seed grow- 
ing sections. The industry should be 
encouraged, not only for its direct 
value, but in the interest of the fruit 
= and farmers throughout the 
tate. 


$$$ 


The Ohio Meeting.—The annual con- 
vention of the Ohio Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation was held in Columbus, Ohio, 
Jan. ll and 12. Although not attended 
by alarge number of the members, a 
great amount of interest was mani- 
fested by those present. 

Among the many resolutions was 
one recommending that the National 
Association, at their next convention, 
adopt rules setting forth the standards 
for the various queens, so as to get a 
greater uniformity in breeding. 

It was also decided to make an asso- 
ciation exhibit at the State Fair, where 
there will be given out honey recipe 
books and a list of all the members of 
the association, and if any members 
have honey for sale this will be indi- 
cated together with amount and kind. 

Mr. Fred Leininger, of Delphos, 
Ohio, was elected president for the en- 
suing year, and the present secretary 
re-elected. E. R. KING, Sec. 

Athens, Ohio. 


ee 


Numberless Species of Bees.—In his 
“Manual for the Study of Insects,” 
Comstock tells us that, “ Not only are 
insects numerous when we regard in- 
dividuals, but the number of species is 
far greater than that of all other ani- 
mals taken together. The number of 
species in a single family is greater in 
several cases than the number of stars 
visible in aclear sky.” We must then 
not be astonished when reading the 
following, taken from a German work 
and supplied by our friend, F. R. 
Bartsch, of Chicago : 


The noted mellitologist, Dr.H. Friese, 
mentions not less than 777 species of 
bees found in the region of Africa, 
south of aline drawn from Senegal to 
Abyssinia. Fifty-three are for the first 
time described in his book, “The Bees 
of Africa,” recently issued in Jena, 
Germany. A number of maps show 
the range of some of the more charac- 
teristic genera of bees, both in Africa 
and in other parts of the world. The 
number given by Friese for the api- 
fauna of various countries are interest- 
ing. 

Germany iscredited with 440 species; 
Hungary, 510; Tyro, 380; Great Britain, 
200; Sweden, 212; Algiers, 413, etc. Of 
the number (8000) of bees described, 
2000 belong to Europe. The Ethio- 
pian region has, therefore, with about 
1200 species, a much poorer apifauna 
than Europe. The author states that 
bees are not really tropical insects, but 
have their optimum area of specifica- 
tion in the north temperate zone. 

After examination, it is shown, more- 
over, that a very large proportion of 
the genera and species must have 


originated from the palearctic region, 
the most southern line of which is 
given by the Mediterranean and part of 
the Red Sea. Around the Kilimandjaro 
and Meru we find still at altitudes of 
3000 metres (about 10,000 feet), some 
purely European forms of Halictus, 
and a species of Andrena (4. africana), 
which is very similar to 4. helvola of 
Central Europe. A similar emigration 
has apparently taken place from the 
Mediterranean into the Congo basin. 

_Dr. Hans Brauns discovered a para- 
sitic species (Zucondylopfs konow?) in 
the nests of the remarkable bees of the 
genus Allodape. The latter is found 
over the Indo-Malayan region, Sunda 
Archipelago, New Guinea and a part 
of Australia, but is represented by the 
greatest number of species in the 
southern half of Africa, which must 
therefore be taken as its true home. 

Brauns found that the species of the 
Allodape do not make cells and store 
their provisions with food for the 
larve; the pupez and callow bees are 
all found together simultaneously in 
the same cavity of a hollowtwig. The 
larve have extraordinary foot-like ap- 
pendages with which they hold the 
food given them, and they are fed until 
maturity. It is interesting to know 
that the parasitic Eucondylops is very 
similar to its host Allodape, thus show- 
ing close relationship. 

According to Friese, the Ethiopian 
apifauna is very rich in certain genera, 
which are not so well represented in 
many other parts of the world. The 
social bees of the Ethiopian region 
comprise 29 species of Trigona, the 
honey-bee and four of its sub-species 
and varieties, Apis Mellifica, A. uni- 
color -adansoni, unicolor- intermissa, 
unicolor-friesei, and the typical uni- 
color. The bumble-bee (Sombus) is 
not found in the Ethiopian region, 
although it is known to occur in tropi- 
cal South America. 


> 
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New Jersey Beekeepers’ Association 
Meeting. The meeting of the New Jer- 
sey Beekeepers’ Association was held 
at New Brunswick, in the Entomology 
Building of the State Agricultural De- 
partment, on Jan. 13 and 14, as pre- 
viously announced. 

Owing to heavy wind and rain on 
the days preceding the meeting, the 
attendance was smaller than last year. 
However, it was more of a get-together 
meeting than might have been, had the 
gathering been larger. It is now ex- 
pectedto holdtwo summer meetings 
this season, so as to extend the influ- 
ence of the association more widely. 

An effort to frame a law to control 
the moving of bees and used apiary 
material into the State was endorsed, 
and it is hoped to get it acted upon 
during this session of the legislature. 

The advisability of bottling water- 
white honey was discussed, and univer- 
sal sentiment appeared to be against it, 
but in favor of blending so as to secure 
a standard amber color which can be 
supplied year after year. 

The papers read were of unusual in- 
terest, and the talks by Dr. Headlee, 
State Entomologist, Mr. Carr, secre- 
tary-treasurer, State Inspector, and 
others were most instructive and inter- 
esting. W.W. Case read a paper en- 
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itled, ‘Reminiscences,’ which pleased 
those present immensely. 

Dr. E. F. Phillips, of Washington, D. 
©, being an honorary member, was ° 
ielegated to represent the association 


at the National meeting at Denver. 

The 1914 officers were :e-elected in 
a body. President, C. H. Root, Red 
Bank; secretary-treasurer, E. G Carr, 
New Egypt, etc. 
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Conducted by Miss EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo. III. 


Wonderful Tales 


The wonderful tales related in the 
November number were the occasion 
of the following note: 


“Dear Miss Witson :—Your article 
on ‘ Wonderful Tales,’ in the Novem- 
ber Bee Journal, impels me to send the 
enclosed: 

“You will enjoy ‘I moved several 
hives under the mock orange bushes, 
and had what i hoped for, an orange- 
flavored honey;’ and ‘queen bees 
bringing from $5 to $30 (? ?) each.’ 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“Another bee woman, 
“ EvceniA B. Brxsy.” 
(Mrs. J. D. Bixby.) 


Be it known that Mrs. Bixby is the 
wife of J. D. Bixby, editor of the West- 
ern Honey Bee, official organ of Cali- 
fornia State Beekeepers’ Association. 

“The enclosed ” was the newspaper 
story of a girl who begins by saying: 
“T suppose Iam the only girl in the 
world who ever asked for a hive of 
bees as a graduation present.” 

She got her bees, and the story of 
her career is so rich that it seems too 
bad not to share it with our readers. 
She says in part: 

“TI rapidly increased the number of 
hives, each one netting me 50 pounds 
of honey. The old raspberry bushes 
in our garden gavea distinct raspberry 
flavor to the honey of the bee-hives 
nearest them. My customers went 
wild about it. 

This gave me an idea. I moved sev- 
eral hives under the mock orange 
bushes and had what I hoped for—an 
orange-flavored honey. These brands 
were labeled ‘raspberry honey’ and 
‘orange honey,’ and were so much in 
demand that they were always sold far 
ihead of production. All the honey 
was attractively boxed. This I found 
no trouble, and, indeed, it was a pleas- 
ire, as was all my beekeeping, and the 
‘ost was very little. 

“Before ‘swarming’ I always had 
he new hives ready, and learned to 

swarm’ the bees artificially. 

“T studied hive making also, finding 
it economical and easy to make my 
»wn hives, the parts coming ready to 
set up. Artificial wax was used, thus 
saving the time of the bees for the 
more profitable honey gathering. Then 
| learned how to produce ‘queens,’ and 
here was my real profit, queen bees 
ringing from $5 to $30 each. I have 
juite a reputation as a queen raiser, 
ind make a large income in this way. 

“Finally one of my friends asked me 
to lecture before the Friday Morning 


Club on ‘The Bee and His Interesting 
Habits,’ and that opened another field 
and one equally enjoyable. 

“I now give many lectures on bees 
before clubs and at schools. Children 
are taught about this interesting little 
insect as part of their ‘nature work,’ 
while older children are enjoying the 
bee in history and literature. My great- 
est success, however, was in being 
asked to give lessons in beekeeping at 
the State College of Agriculture. 

“T have plenty of time for studying, 
lect ring and teaching, as the actual 
work of keeping bees occupies very 
little time. I have taken up photog- 
raphy so that I can illustrate my lec- 
tures and lessons from pictures of my 
own hives. 

“T began rolling up quite a bank ac- 
count—30 cents a pound for fancy 
honey, 50 pounds to the hive; queen 
bees averaging $30 each; lectures $25 
to $50.” 
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A Letter from Denmark 


“TI got the bee-fever last winter to a 
very high degree, and I decided to buy 
a pi:ce of land and start an out bee- 
yard ona larger scale. But for differ- 
ent reasons I did not get it realized 
list spring, and justas I had got it 
fully decided and was going to carry it 
out, the fearful war broke out, and 
everything was stunned for this year. 

“T am owner of 30 hives, of which 20 
are in my home yard here in town, 





while 10 are in the couitry. We have 
never such immense yields as Dr. 
Miller or as are common in America. 
Once ina great while a colony may 
yield 160 pounds, but the average is 20 
to 30 pounds. My best colony gave 
this year 64 pounds. Our main flow 
comes from white clover and field 
mustard (Sizafis arvensis), a weed that 
grows in abundance in our oats and 
barley fields. Later comes alfalfa, and 
from Aug. 10 to away into September 
the heather (Cad/una vulgaris). 


“Mv bees are Italians mixed with 
Carniolans. Several years ago I aban- 
doned our native black bees; they 
gather more honey from the heather 
than the foreigners, but less from the 
earlier flowers, as they do not breed 
up as strong or early as these. 

“ The heather honey is dark, almost 
brown, quite strong, and of a peculiar 
flavor, consequently is not much in 
demand on the market. Besides those 
four main flowers mentioned before, 
both alsike and red clover anda great 
profusion of wild flowers grow here. 

“We do not use sections; all our 
honey is extracted and granulated. It 
is usually of a fine light yellow color 
and of excellent flavor. 

“T read in the October issue that the 
honey market in America also has suf- 
fered from the panic caused bythe war, 
but Iam sure not like in Denmark or 
on our own little Island. (Bornholm 
is only 15 by 27 miles, and 40,000 in- 
habitants.) We lie so isolated and yet 
so near the very edge of a human vol- 
cano. Some _ beekeepers sold their 
honey at a low price, but now the de- 
mand is about normal and also the 
price. The price of fine ripe honey is 
20 to 22 cents per pound. 

“ ANNA SOMMER. 

“Ronne, Bornholm, Denmark, Nov. 
6, 1914” 

Some of our Scotch friends will 
probably read with surprise that 
heather hon-y is of such character 
that there is little demand for it. It 
does seem strange that there should de 
such a great difference in honey grown 
from the same plant in different locali- 
ties. Throughout the continent it is 
perhaps much the same as described 
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by Miss Sommer in Denmark, while in 
the British Isles, especially in Scot- 
land, itis of such fine character as to 
command the very highest price. 

We shall certainly hope to hear 
more from our Danish sister. 


ee 


Notes from Foreign Bee Journals 


Mrs. Louise Schinko, in Bienen- 
Vater, recommends sticky fly-paper as 
the best means of getting rid of ants. 
After a few are caught the rest seem to 
be frightened away. But if they are 
frightened from one hive only to at- 
tack another the gain will not be so 
great. But fly-paper may be used to 
prevent ants from climbing up the legs 
of bee stands. 


Mrs. Barth, replying to a question in 
Schweizerische Bienenzeitung, says 
she has kept pinks for 30 years, and 
never have bees injured the blooms, 
and indeed she thinks it doubtful that 
bees ever visit them, although flies re- 
sembling bees settle upon them. We 
have had rosebuds, not full blown 
roses, badly torn to pieces by the bees 
in some years. It looks as if they tore 
them to pieces to get at the pollen not 
otherwise attainable. 


—— 
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Honey Puffs 


One cupful of cream, 3 cupfuls of 
sugar, 4 cupful of honey, white of one 
egg, 1 cupful of chopped nut meats. 

When the cream and sugar have 
been boiled without stirring until the 
threading stage is reached, add the 
honey. When the syrup will make a 
soft ballon being dropped into cold 
water, take it from the fire and beat 
into it the well-whipped white of an 
egg. Adda cupful of chopped nuts. 
When firm and creamy shape into 
balls.—Country Gentleman. 
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Honey in Idaho 


The “Idaho Club Women” calls 
Idaho “The land of the honey bee,” 
and says: 

“ Sixty-seven thousand dollars worth 
of honey was produced in the Idaho 
Falls district within the last 12 months. 

“The business has reached such 
proportion that Idaho Falls is now 
headquarters for the Idaho Honey 
Producers’ Association of 165 individ- 
ual producers. There is also located 
here a large corporation engaged in 
the manufacture and handling of bee 
supplies, who are heavy shippers of 
honey, as well as producers of the pro- 
duct on a considerable scale. This 
industry is a great factor in southern 
Idaho.” 


—_— 


Entering Beekeeping Whole Heartedly 


“T wrote you one year ago, telling 
that I had just purchased a 3-frame 
nucleus and queen (Italian bees) from 
Dadant & Sons; also asking questions 
which youanswered in the September 
Bee Journal. I now have eight thrifty 
colonies. One of these was an im- 
mense swarm of black bees that I 
caught, and later introduced a splendid 
Italian queen. 

“T find ready sale for my honey right 





here at home, as there are very few 
beekeepers in these parts. I took off 
my fall honey about Oct. 15, and have 
very little of it left. I sell it in sealed 
pint jars, with my own labels. I also 
bought an extractor, which I know 
will pay for itself in the spring. With 
the wax cappings I made vinegar, 
which was quite nic>. All the bits of 
wx that I managed to rake and scrape 
I have sold to the shoemaker, as every 
bit helps. 

“T have one colony domiciled in an 
observation hive, which ‘s surely a 
source of pleasure to us all. 

“T have joined the State and Na- 
tional Beekeepers’ Associations. 

“The greatest enemy to bees in 
Louisiana is the bee-moth; it bothers 
mostly where bees are kept in box- 
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hives and common bees at that. 


“Mrs. W. 
“Napoleonville, La.” 


B. Harp. 


You ought to be congratulated upon 
the whole-hearted way in which you 
enter beekeeping. 

You do well to cultivate your home 
market. Right or wrong, people are 
generally prejudiced in favor of honey 
produced in their own locality. 





There Was a Reason 


She drank the fragrance of the rose, 
That she held closely to her nose. 
Away she cast it; so would you; 
She found a bee was drinking, too. 
— xchange. 





_—— 








Conducted by WESLEY FosTER, Boulder. Colo 


Montana Beekeepers Organize 


The Montana State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation was organized at Bozeman, 
Mont., Jan. 30, 1915, with a charter 
membership of 20. Dr. Gopenhafer, of 
Helena, was elected president; Mr. 
Bell, of Elso, vice-president; Percy F. 
Kolb, of Billings, secretary-treasurer, ; 
and B. J. Kleinhesselink, of Big Tim- 
ber, and S. F. Lawrence, o! Hardin, as 
members of executive committee. 

Through the efforts of Prof. R. C. 
Cooley, State Entomologist, the ser- 
vices of the writer were secured for 
six short course lectuies on beekeep- 
ing. The lectures were attended by 
from a dozen to 30 at the different ses- 


sions. The evening illustrated lecture, 
“Beekeeping Among the Rockies,” 
was attended by about 250. 

Each afternoon a round table discus- 
sion was held which brought out many 
interesting points. 

A legislative committee was ap- 
pointed by the president to work for 
the passage of an apiary inspection 
bill that was drawn up by Prof. Cooley 
and the committee. The bill, as drawn, 
combines the most valuable features in 
a number of inspection laws, cspecially 
the Texas law. Those present were 
quite hopeful that the bill could be put 
through the legislature. 

The secretary - treasurer, Percy F. 
Kolb, was instructed to begin negotia- 
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Some of the Montana beekeepers who were influential in organizing the Montana Bee- 
keepers’ Association at Bozeman Jan. 30, 1915. 
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tions for the cooperative purchase of 
bee supplies. It was thought possible 
that a carload might be purchased. 

The association adopted the stand- 
ard, 4%x44%x1% inch section as the 
standard for the association, and also 
the double tier shipping case. 

It was interesting to note that the 
majority are using the 4x5 plain sec- 
tion; but realizing that uniformity will 
be necessary when carload shipments 
of comb honey are to be made, which 
will be very soon, they voted unani- 
mously for the standard section. Some 
of the members will begin at once to 
change their equipment. 

The Moatana association voted to 
affiliate with the National Beekeepers’ 








Association, and elected Mr. S. F. 
Lawrence delegate and Percy F. Kolb 
alternate to the National convention 
in Denver. 

The Montana association starts off 
under very auspicious circumstances. 
It is made up of men who are bound to 
make a “go” of it and do much for 
Montana beekeeeping. 

One provision that will help out the 
treasury of the association is that the 
executive committee may assess each 
member up to 5 cents per colony each 
year. One cent per colony was as- 
sessed at organization, and paid in as 
a protective fund. This assessment 


can be used «nly for special protective 
purposes. 
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Dysentery Shows First in Italians 


Bees are wintering none too well 
here, and many colonies living on 
natural stores are in need of a flight. 
Sorry to have to say so, but as usual in 
our apiaries the Italians are the first 
ones to show signs of dysentery when 
poor stores are in the hives. 


+ --»____ 


Much Snow But Nice Weather 


We have had nice winter weather for 
the past month, and to date, Feb. 9, we 
have not had nearly as severe weather 
as last year. There is a large amount 
of snow, which will be good for the 
clover; in fact, we have probably more 
snow on the level than for a number 
of years. I say “on the level ” because, 
asa rule, since the forests have been 
cut down our snow lands in the roads 


Conducted by J. L. ByEer, Mt. Joy, Ontario. 


and other places where buildings and 
fences catch it as the wind drives it 
along. 

About two weeks ago we had over a 
foot of snow at one fall, and right after 
ita light rain. This froze and formed 
a thin crust that ended chances of 
drifting. 


—_————— oo 


Is Fall Feeding of Sugar Syrup to Be 
Discouraged ? 


Professors Jager and Bartholomew 
may be right as to the effect of sugar 
feeding, page 53. In fact, they must 
be right or they would not make the 
claim they do. But I insist that the 
bad effect of feeding sugar syrup to 
bees in the fall, even feeding lots of it 
year after year, is so small as to be 
only noticeable to a sczent7st. I do not 
wish to pose as a defender of whole- 


sale sugar feeding. I would gladly 
feed none at all if always sure that the 
honey was all right, but experience has 
taught us that in our northern sections 
properly made sugar syrup is the very 
safest food that can be given to bees 
for wintering. This year the great 
majority of our bees have no sugar 
syrup stores, and I fear we will regret 
it before spring. 

As an instance that the bad effect of 
feeding good syrup in the fallin large 
quantities, is insignificant, I will cite the 
case of one our very best kuown bee- 
keepers in Ontario. He runs hundreds 
of colonies, and always manages so 
that in the fall the brood-nests have 
very little honey. He feeds every col- 
ony about 20 pounds of sugar, which 
means 30 pounds of syrupfor winter 
stores. He has averaged that amount 
to each colonyevery fall for at least 
15 years, and I would like to take the 
two professors to these apiaries at any 
tive of the year, and ask them to de- 
tect any kind of weakness in these 
bees, caused by the heavy sugar feed- 
ing. This man is one of our best win- 
terers always ; and his crops are prob- 
ably second to none in the province. 

I feel positive that early spring feed- 
ing of sugar syrup rapidly tells on a 
colony, but as for fall feeding, the man 
in our country who follows the prac- 
tice is the one who will come out 
ahead in wintering, one season with 
another. Nothing is better than good 
honey for wintering, but, unfortunately, 
we often get some honey in the hives 
that will cause trouble every time in 
places where no flight is possible from 
Nov. 1 until late in March, as is often 
the case here. 





Spreading Frames for Wintering 


Mention is made on page 66 of taking 
one comb out of a brood-nest for win- 
tering and spreading the remainder 
further apart. H. G. Sibbald takes two 
frames out of a 10-frame hive before 
feeding heavily for winter. The eight 
combs are “bulged out” so that only 
the regular space is left. In the spring 
he gradually forces these combs back 
into normal position, and the bees re- 
move the stores to get the proper 
space again. 

The fact that he does this work and 
says it is all right makes it safe to try, 
for Sibbald “does things.” When the 
bees are making room between the 
combs at the top, they move the stores, 
and “stimulation” of the best kind is 
provided. 


ew 


That lowa Report 


Our thanks are due to Frank C. Pel- 
lett for a copy of the inspector’s report 
and proceedings of the lowa beekeep- 
ers’ convention. I think this is the 
best effort in that line that I have yet 
seen, and is well worthy of the State it 
represents and of the men who were 
instrumental in its publication. 








Best Wishes to Former Editor York 


Pleased and surprised to learn that 
our mutual friend, George W. York, is 
now State Representative for Idaho. 
Not “surprised ” because I did not think 
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he could fill such a position with honor 
to the State, but because I did not 
know he was running for office. A 
personal letter from him at Boise, re- 
minds me of the many friendly chats 
we had by letter when he was editor 
of this Journal, and of the good time 
at Detroit when we “ bunked” together 
for three nights during convention. 
Our best wishes go outto him in his 
new field. I feel sure that hosts of 
readers of the American Bee Journal 
will join in these felicitations. 





High Board Fences About an Apiary 
for Protection 


An 8-foot fence around an apiary is 
the subject of a short debate in Glean- 
ingsin Bee Culture between the two 
well known veterans, J. E. Crane and 
R. F. Holtermann. Mr. Holtermann 
deems these fences “almost impera- 
tive’ in places where no other shelter 



















































Byer's’ 'Cashel" apiary; hives facing west—Same direction that the land slopes. 








Another Byer apiary. 


Natural shelter, bush and high land, surround this apiary, with 


good drainage to the south. 


tor the bees is available, while friend 
Crane speaks of a yard being “hope- 
lessly ruined ” in the spring because of 
one of these fences. I hope they will 
pardon me for thinking them both ex- 
treme in their views. I dislike such a 
fence, and atthe home yard I have re- 
peatedly seen hundreds of bees fall on 
the north side of a board fence during 
days when the sun was shining brightly 
and a cold north wind blowing. They 
would fly to the north side of the fence, 
the wind would strike them and down 
they would go. 

But I can hardly imagine things so 
bad, that the apiary would be ruined 
from this cause. Natural shelters, as 
orchards, evergreen hedges or forests, 
are much better, but as Mr. Holter- 
mann says, these are not always avail- 
able. As to the fences being impera- 
tive for wintering, it would be a toss 
up for my decision. I want some kind 
of shelter when working at the hives 
in the summer. Any one who has 
wrestled with a quilt trying to get it to 
stay on the hive until the cover was in 
place, can well understand this, espe- 
cially if the wind is blowing about 40 
miles an hour. 

Within three miles of my home is an 


apiary that has wintered outside for 30 
years or thereabouts, and always win- 


ters as well as the most sheltered api- 
aries. Yet this yardis in a field, ex- 
posed to tle west, north and south, 
with buildings on the east. After 
watching this exposed apiary year 
after year, I wonder if we do not some- 
times over-rate the value of wind- 
breaks for winter protection. Yet 1 like 
a protected apiary for solid comfort, 
with the hives situated under large 
apple trees. It is the ideal position. 


Sac c _cce 


North Carolina as a Bee Country 


A subscriber from England asks, 
page 64, Feb. 1, whether North Caro- 
lina is a good bee country. I have 
never been there, but my father has 
“ wintered ” for two years not far from 
Asheville, that State, and is there now. 
He thinks it a beekeepers’ paradise. 
His letters during winter sometimes 
make me wish I was there, but when 
the “good old summertime” comes, 
the land of the Maple Leaf is good 
enough for me. From what he tells 
me, the mountain slopes have wonder- 
ful bee pasture, and it is undoubtedly 
a first-class bee country. 





Conducted by J. E. PLEASANTs, Orange, Calif. 


lowa’s Annual Report 


Weare in receipt of Mr. Frank C. 
Pellett’s Annual Report as Bee Inspec- 
tor of Iowa. It is a most interesting 
work, containing besides his personal 
report, which is excellent, many val- 
uable papers by leading bee-men and 
working scientists. The Report is 
beautifully illustrated. 

Mr. Pellett urges county inspection 
of beesin his State. This has worked 
very successfully in California. It 
seems but just that the counties of a 
State that are in need of an inspector 
should bear the expense, as some 


counties have no bees, or so few that 
there is no need for an inspector. As 
Mr. Pellett very correctly points out, 
inspection can be much more thor- 
oughly done in this way. Our county 
inspectors here make it a rule to look 
over practically all the bees in their 
counties each year. Where disease is 
known or suspected, every colony is 
looked through, and every comb con- 
taining brood. 

This method has met with the hearty 
cooperation of the beekeepers, and 
where men of average ability to do 
competent and conscientious work 
have been appointed as inspectors 
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there has been little friction. 
way we have to a great extent stamped 
out American foulbrood. 

European foulbrood is new among 
us, but so far we are holding our 


In this 


ground. It is of course a much harder 
“proposition” to handle. We are yet 
considerably in the dark as to how the 
infection is carried. Requeening seems 
about the only thing to do, and it is 
much harder to get a man to requeen 
than it is to tr at or destroy a few col- 
onies. But we are preaching the doc- 
trine of requeening as hard as we can, 
and most of our beekeepers are work- 
ing along that line. 

We do not have farmer beekeepers 
here to any great extent. Almost all 
of our people are professionals, and are 
glad to make use of any information 
in regard to disease and how to com- 
bat it. The county bee inspector is in 
close touch with those whom he serves, 
andthe treating and cleaning up is 
almost altogether under his personal 
supervision. In fact,he does a large 
portion of the actual work in treating 
and destroying, where destroying is 
necessary. This is very essential where 
the beekeeper is either inexperienced 
or careless. 

California, owing to her mild cli- 
mate, is a continual battle ground be- 
tween the producers and the myriads 
of insect and bacterial pests. Almost 
every known pest attacks our orchards 
and the horticulturists fight contin- 
ually to keep th:m down, and so on 
through all our productive industries. 
But the horticulturists, the stockmen 
and beemen are just as determined in 


their warfare as are the numerous 
pests, and we manage to hold our own, 
but it is at the price of eternal vigi- 
lance. We have horticultural inspec- 
tors and live stock inspectors in almost 
every county. So it was an easy mat- 
ter to get the supervisors of the coun- 
ties, where it was necessary, to add a 
bee inspector to the list. 


——————<-o @_____ 


Southern California Notes 


The outlook for a honey crop the 
coming seasonin California is excel- 
lent. ‘Lhere has been an abundance of 
rain for the advance of the season. 
The weather has been sufficiently cold 
to retard a too early bloom of the sages 
and other wild plants or premature 
fruit bloom. This sometimes happens 
in seasons of copious rainfall when 
the weather is warm; the plants com- 
ing into bloom before the bees are 
strong enough to make use of them. 

There are quite a number of buyers 
here every season in the latter part of 
winter, from the colder sections of the 
West, Idaho, Utah and Nevada; also 
others whose seasons are later than 
ours. They buy bees and make the 
increase here, shipping them usually in 
five or six frame nuclei. This has been 
quite a business for several years. A 
good strong colony brought here late 
in the winter can easily be increased 
to two or three by May, as bees usually 
begin to swarm here in the valleys by 
March. These nuclei are shipped to 
their permanent location in time to 
build up for the honey flow there. 
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Desires a $1000 Return from Bees 
Annually 


“ Mr. WILpER :— I want to establish a 
bee business sufficient to assure me an 
annual income of $1000. What should 
I have? And asa starter should I 
consider planting anything to increase 
the pasture ? Could I increase two- 
fold each year until I reached the de- 

sired number? And how many bees 
can an ordinary apiarist care for? 

“Elberton, Ga. O. E. Terry.” 


An expert apiarist could handle, 
with but little if any help, 300 colonies 
of bees well equipped and well located 
in five yards in your section, ard taking 
one year with another, could realize 
an income of $1000. If the net income 
were to be that, above all labor, etc., 
it would take at least 500 colonies in 
eight yards with full equipment. This 
would mean a net income over the in- 
vestment. 

An inexperienced man, of course, 
could not reach this mark with the 
business. Beekeeping, like all other 
lines, must be in good hands, and un- 
der good management to expect good 
returns. Do not think of planting any- 
thing for your bee pasture; depend en- 


tirely on natural honey sources. 
Yes, bees can be increased twofold 
each season; that is, 100 colonies in- 


creased to 200, and at the same time 
a very good harvest made, if increase 
is made very early in the season and 
towards the close, thus holding the 
bees together as much as possible 
through the honey flows. 


Desires to Locate in Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains 

“Mr. WILpER:—My plans are to lo- 
cate in the Blue Ridge Mountains and 
keep bees, and I want to run them on 
as near a non-swarming and let-alone 
plan as possible. How woulda two 
full-depth hive body arrangement do ? 


“Louis A. SCHAFER. 
“Fowler, Mich.” 


You can find suitable locations most 
anywhere in this chain of mountains, 
either in Tennessee, Georgia or North 
Carolina. 

The hive arrangement you suggest 
would be very good for that section for 
extracted honey, for there are two gen- 
eral honey flows there; the first one 
coming in early spring from locust 
and other spring honey plants, and the 
other one in midsummer from sour- 
wood and other summer honey plants, 
including basswood. The full depth 
body would probably make ample stor- 
ing room for the two flows, for after 
the spring flow, extracting could be 
done and the empty combs set back 
on the colonies to catch the next flow. 

The high altitude and the climate in 
this section would most likely appeal 
to you. 





“Mr. WILpeR:—I have a hive of 
black bees that are socrossthat I can’t 
get near them even when they are at 
work. What should I do with them ? 

“Cass Station, Ga. H.C. Hacan.” 


Sometimes bees are dangerous on 
account of their temper. Very often 
when I was keeping bees in box hives 
Ihad such colonies.: I greatly feared 
them, and sometimes would not dare 
rob them. ‘I had no bee veil or smoker 
except a roll of cotton rags from 
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which the smoke had to be blown or 
fanned on the bees. This seemed to 
be just enough to enrage them. Be- 
sides, they were dangerous when not 
disturbed. More than once I got 
vengeance by burning a colony. When 
my first smoker and veil came I hada 
colony of such bees in a box hive ban- 
ished to the most remote corner of my 
land, in an almost impassable place of 
brush and briers. I put my veil on, 
got the smoker in fine trim, and went 
for this hive. I completely covered 
them with smokeand gave them a good 
vobbing and leftthem to do their worst; 
then I transferred them. 

On this little job the smoker and 
veil were worth far more to me than 
they cost. In afew days I ordered an 
Italian queen, and when she arrived I 
paid this colony another call, killed its 
queen and introduced the new one, and 
the furious black bees rapidiy disap- 
peared. I had an altogether different 
colony of bees in color and temper. 

Try my plan on your cross colony. 


——_—__~-« =» 


Fears Ravages of Thieves 


“Mr. WILDER:—My bees have done 
well for a long time, and I now have 
100 colonies here, and am thinking of 
taking 50 colonies to a new location 
about 4 miles away, near a small town, 
but no one lives near the location. It 
is in a wealthy community and they do 





not want any beekeepers there. I fear 
damage will be done my bees. Would 
you move any ofthemthere?’ Is there 


any way I can protect them from 
thieves or keep people from harming 
them? What should I offer for the 
location should I decide to move 
them? Dothieves ever trouble you, 
and what do you do about it ? 
“Stanford, Ky. J. M. Ware.” 


If you expect to make much increase 
this season, it would be best to move 
half your bees to a new location. But 
whether you should move them to the 
location you have in mind is a ques- 
tion. If it is a very desirable one on 
account of the great amount of honey 
plants and convenient to market, you 
might do so. Be sure the location is 
on a good and influential man’s land, 
and that he will protect your enterprise 
on his premises. As to keeping thieves 
away from your bees, it will be rather 
hard to Jo, but signs of warning set up 
or tacked on trees near the apiary will 
help some. Watch for them, catch one, 
make him pay damages in court. This 
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will stop it for the future. 

The land owner should not charge 
vou over $10 a year for the location, 
possibly less. Yes, thieves give me 
much trouble, and we have lots of them 
who do damage, destroy and carry 
away honey each season, or carry off 
colonies and destroy them. 
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By C. P. DADANT. 


Faenza, our next stop, is the city 
where the style of pottery called 
“faience” originated. There are still 
several factories of this material there. 
It is a city of only about 13,000 inhabi- 
tants. We reached the hotel late in 
the evening. The pretty, plump, dark- 
eyed landlady first gave us a very small 


room, but when our good friends ex- 
plained to her what distinguished (?) 
visitors we were, she broke into a 
great exclamation, and at once con- 
ducted usto what must have been the 
bridal chamber of the hotel,a large 
room, with a very high arched ceiling 
and beautiful wall and ceiling paint- 





ings. It looked like a church nave. 
W : have no small churches in America 
so beautifully finished. 

The following day we had a great 
meeting of beekeepers and a banquet, 
and you should have seen us trying to 
talk Italian. However, we had a fine 
interpreter in Mr. Triaca, whom we 
kept busy answering questions. After 
the banquet, Count Visconti made a 
speech in Italian, of which I under- 
stood very little, but it must have been 
finely appreciated, from the applause 
it drew. Then a photographer came 
to make a picture of the meeting, 
which we give, and after that we had 
an automobile ride. We traveled some 
45 miles, through a pretty country, just 
at the foot of the Apennines, visited 
four or five towns and several apiaries. 
The finest apiaries we saw were those 
of Gaetano Piana, whom I have men- 
tioned in a previous article and of 
Lucio Paglia. Atthe Piana home, the 


mother was much interested in us, be- 
cause one of her sons, only 17 years 
old, had left shortly before for South 
It seemed to her as if she 


America. 
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HAULING BEES—GAETANO PIANA 


was meeting people who might have 
known her boy. America seems so 
distant to most people on the conti- 
nent that they do not realize how far 
apart are North and South America. 

Mr. Piana, a young man of great 
activity and teacher of apiculture at 
the Royal Agricultural School of Imola, 
has several honey-producing apiaries 
and one for queen-rearing, the latter 
with 128 nuclei. We give several pho- 
tos of his bees. They are located near 
Castel-San-Pietro, Emilia. So is the 
apiary of Lucio Paglia, who is an old 
and experienced breeder and shipper of 
queens. I was greatly interested in 
examining the bees, which, as in all 
other parts of central Italy,are of great 
regularity. I opened hive after hive 
without smoke and without angering 
the bees. 


Since coming home,I have had an 
extensive correspondence with Mr. 
Piana,and have received a number of 
fine queens from him. I must say that 
his shipments were the most successful 
of any that I have received by mail, 


from so greata distance. Were it not 
for the war which put a stop to all 
security in the quick transmission of 
mail, we would have had some very in- 
teresting experiences, both with Mr. 
Piana and Mr. Penna, in testing the 
mailing of queens across the ocean. 

Mr. Piana has also informed me con- 
cerning the color of Italian bees 
throughout Italy and on both sides of 
the Apennines. There are very slight 
differences, but the yellow bands are 
everywhere apparent. The Riviera is 
the only exception. As to the bees of 
Sicily, they are of very dark color and 
as small as the African bees, but re- 
ported very peaceable. 

Piana introduces his queens into the 
nuclei, just after they are hatched, with 
the help of tobacco smoke. Indeed, 
the use of tobacco smoke seems _ uni- 
versal in Europe. I have no desire to 
commend it, for I do not use it myself, 
but the fact forced itself upon me. In 
Germany they sell a special pipe for 
use in the apiary. 

The braula coeca or bee louse is 





common in Italy, and I saw several 
specimens of it. But this was nothing 
new to me, for I have often seen them 
on imported bees and queens. They 
are so large that they cannot fail to be 
noticed, and are easily removed from 
the body of the queen. Professor 
Bovelacci, of Forli, who was with us 
and whom I will have the pleasure of 
introducing a little farther along, as- 
sured me that the louse is picked up by 
the bees on such blossoms as the sun- 
flower. His reasons for this statement 
I do not know. He is a well informed 
man. 


Some of the honey resources of cen- 
tral Italy are similar to ours. They 
have plenty of alfalfa, which they call 
“erba medica.” The scientific name 
is “ medicago sativa.” This appellation 
is derived from the alfalfa having been 
originally imported into Europe from 
Media, in western Asia. They have 
another genus of the same family 
which they call “lupinello,” a variety 
of the lupine, much grown in southern 
Europe, in poor soils to enrich them. 

But the best plant of all is the espar- 
cet or sainfoin, which they call “sulla” 
in Italian. It makes the very best hay 
and the very best honeyis harvested 
from its bloom wherever it grows. 
Why can we not grow it in America? 
I have seen it nowhere in this country. 
Its botanical name, “hedysarum,” is 
derived from two Greek words, “édus ” 
sweet and “aroma” smell. It is indeed 
a sweet-smelling blossom. I notice in 
the latest Gray’s Manual that there 
is a plant of this genus in North Amer- 
ica, ‘‘hedysarum boreale, Nutt,” grow- 
ing on the shores of Lake Superior, in 
South Dakota, and the Rocky Moun- 
tains south to Colorado. Is any one of 
our readers acquainted with it and does 
it yield honey’ Sainfoin is more com- 
monly known under the botanical, 
name of “onobrychis sativa,” but in 
Bonnier’s “Flore” index it is listed as 
hedysarum onobrychis. The Italians 
list itas hedysarum coronarium. I see 
that it has lately been introduced into 
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Australia under the name of “soola 
clover.” 

The May disease, our “paralysis ” is 
well known in Italy. They ascribe it 
to cool, moist weather in spring, and 
inferior honey or bad pollen. This 
bad pollen theory was suggested ina 
number of places. The \Vosema afis 
appears seemingly as an accompany- 
ing feature, not necessarily a cause. 
The disease evidently becomes en- 
demic at times, as in the Isle-of-Wight 
case which is but a variety of the same 
complaint. 

In our trip through the country we 
noticed a peculiar feature of each town, 
houses built with fine front columns 
and portals, so that one may go from 
one end of a street to the other under 
porticoes which forma roof over the 
sidewalk. Ina small village we sawa 
dilapidated palace which served a a 
blacksmith shop. It had stone columns 
two feet in diameter, and a Latin in- 
scription five or six hundred years old 
over the frontispiece. 


Some cuts of our visit to the Picna 
apiary were published in Gleanings in 
Bee Culture for April 15,1914. Through 
some mistake Mr. Herrod, of England, 
was reported to have been present. He 
was not with us. 

The next day we were at Forli. Like 
many other cities of Italy it dates back 
beyond the Christian Era. These old 
cities have a style all their own and 
are very interesting. Here we were 
the guests of Prof. Ettore Bovelacci, 
already mentioned. He has volunteered 
to teach beekeeping to high school 
children and soldiers, without charge. 
Many young ladies follow his teach- 
ings, and he has already some 200 
pupils keeping bees inthe modern way, 
with movable frame hives. His office, 
right by his apiary, is very pretty and 
ornamental, see photograph. This is 
located at his farm,a mile or so from 
the city. 

We found the bees everywhere ex- 
ceedingly gentle. This was a rainy 
day, but the bees allowed me to handle 
them without smoke and_ without 
trouble. 

In the city we visited a tinner, Mr. 
Montevecchi, manufacturer of reversi- 
ble extractors, under a patent of his 
own. The most interesting feature of 
his machines is a friction gear instead 
of cogs, similar to that lately brought 
forth by the Roots, made of some sort 
of hardened cardboard. It is abso- 
lutely noiseless. The cost of extrac- 
tors of this kind,in Italy, is between 
$20 and $30. They please me very 
much, and I doubt that any of our 
manufacturers make as desirable goods. 


When evening came we bade fare- 
well to our good friend, Count Vis- 
conti, who had accompanied us thus 
far,and who was returning to Milan 
while we continued towards Ancona, 
with Prof. Cotini. Dr. Triaca had been 
compelled to leave us a little earlier. 
We were sorry to part from them, but 
they had already given us more of their 
time than was reasonable for us to ex- 
pect, since they had accompanied us 
some 175 miles. 

As we passed through S. Arcangelo 
and Rimini we were met at the stations 
by several beekeepers who had attended 
the Faenza meeting and had come to 
bid us Godspeed. Among them was 





Signor Carlo Carlini, author of several 
booklets upon bees and beekeeping, 
This apiarist, owner of several hun- 
dred colonies with his associate 
Pedrosi, has given a thorough test to 
the American system side by side with 
the Sartori or German hives. The re- 
sult of these tests is that he calls the 
Dadant hive “la valorosa, la preferita, 
la classica, l’internazionale, la regina 
delle arnie” (the valuable, the preferred, 
the classic, the international, the queen 
of bee hives). I hope the reader will 
forgive me for reproducing such 
eulogy. I promise not to do it again. 
What a pleasure it is to find so 
hearty a welcome! Those Italians are 
hospitable; they are also fine looking 
men, with dark hair and black eyes. 
Many women are beautiful, even among 
the “contadini” or peasant class, and 
we are not astonished that the old Ital- 
ian masters were able to give the 
world fine paintings and statues. They 








had fine models, if we judge the past 
by the present. 

As we reached the shores of the 
Adriatic, athunder storm arose from 
the east. It was almost sunset and the 
colors made by the white foam that 
lashed the sore, the greenish angry 
seaand the blue-black clouds above, 
with the setting sun shiting full upon 
them, made a picture to be remembered. 
Beyond that flashing lightning, across 
the stormy Adriatic, were the then 
fighting Balkans. It seemed as if the 
raging elements were trying to give us 
a clue to the human strife beyond. 

At 8 o’clock, we reached Ancona, 
one of the oldest cities on the Italian 
peninsula, the birthplace of my father- 
in-law, and the home of a number of 
intelligent and thrifty beekeepers. 
This was the farthest point reached in 
our travel. We will speak of it in our 


next letter and then slowly retrace our 
steps towards home. 
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The Washington State Convention 


The president and vice-president be- 
ing absent, the meeting was called to 
order, and A. E. Burdick was chosen 
chairman. 

Mayor J. F. Barton, of North Yakima, 
gave the address of welcome. He laid 
stress on the fact that in the fruit sec- 
tions of the State bees were a neces- 
sity for fertilizing fruit bloom to in- 
sure a crop. 

Dr. A. H. Henry does not believe 
that bees carry blight disease unless 
some other insect puts the germ of 
blight where the bee goes to get nectar 
or pollen. If the orchardist will cut 
out all diseased limbs or parts of trees 
as soon as blight is visible, there will 
be no danger from any work the bees 
may do. 

Dr. Henry, at the close of his re- 
marks, suggested that this convention 
should make some recommendation to 
the different fruit associations that 
some preparation be mixed with the 
arsenite of lead mixture to make it 
bitter enough so the bees would not 
work on it, so as to save many bees 
from being poisoned in the spring. 

The convention t: ok the suggestion 
under consideration. 


Mr. Burdick spoke on selling honey, 
and told of the different methods of 
selling honey, many of them question- 
able to say the least; chief of these 
was by trying to deceive the people by 
misbranding as to locality from where 
the honey came, and the source of 
nectar. 

Two papers were read from Prof. 
Francis Jager, of the Minnesota Ex- 
periment Station, one on the Carnio- 
lan bee and the other telling what the 
State of Minnesota is doing for her 
beekeepers. 

The serious problem of having bees 
and honey stolen from out-apiaries 
was brought up. The secretary thought 
the best plan was to form a_ beekeep- 
ers’ protective association and assess 
all members joining, so much per col- 
ony asafund to offer a reward and 
prosecute the thieves if caught. Some 
of our members have lost very heavily 
in bees and others in honey. Nothing 
definite was done. 


Hans Christensen told his method of 
producing comb honey, and Robert 
Cissna and C. W. Higgins, who own 
automobiles for their work, are well 
satisfied with them as time savers. C. 
W. Higgins thinks a truck would not 
be as profitable on account of the ex- 
tra cost in repairs. One of the best 
inducements to own an automobile for 
the beekeeper is in handling bees. 
There is no danger from bee stings, as 
is the case with a horse. 

A paper from Dr. E. F. Phillips, of 
Washington, D. C., on his experiments 
in wintering bees was read. 

Papers were read from Editor Dadant 
on “Feeding Bees” and from Hon. 


George W. York on “Honey Exhibits 
at State Fairs.” 

The committee on foulbrood law was 
ready to report, andas we had a dele- 
gate in attendance from the Pierce 
County Beekeepers’ Association, we 
joined hands in framing a law that we 
believe will be of benefit to the bee- 
keepers at large in the State. 


It was moved and carried that the 
thanks of the convention be extended 
to Mayor J. F. Barton, Dr. A.H. Henry 
and to all others whoin anyway con- 
tributed to the success of our conven- 
tion. 

Election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: President, J. B. Ramage, North 
Yakima; vice-president, C. W. Hig- 
gins, Wapato; treasurer, Gus Sipp, 
East Selah; secretary, S. King Clover, 
Mabton. 

We did not have as manyin attend- 
ance as at some former meetings, but 
the enthusiasm and work accomplished 
Was as great as at any of our meetings. 

On motion the convention adjourned. 

J. B. RamMaGeE, Sec. 
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Basswood Planting 


BY PROF. G. B. MACDONALD. 


EEKEEPERS well know the value 
5 of basswood trees for the produc- 
tion of honey. It should be pos- 
sible for farmers interested in bee cul- 
ture to make the basswood trees serve 
a double purpose. Trees of this spe- 
cies might be utilized fur windlreak 
purposes as well as for the production 
of honey. 

Under good conditions the basswood 
sometimes attains a height of 70 to 80 
feet. The crown of the tree is quite 
compact, and forms a very dense 
shade. It is best suited to deep, rich, 
river-bottom soil and to cool situa- 
tions. Very often the bisswood will 
be fuund on the cooler slopes along 
with a variety of other trees. It is 
quite hardy, and although it will sur- 
vive, in many instances, on up-land 
soil, yet as a general rule it is not 
advisable to plant this species in dry 
situations. 

The basswood can readily be repro- 
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seeds ripen in September or early Oc- 


duced by seed and by sprouts. 


tober. As soon as the seeds are col- 
lected they should be freed of the 
wings and planted at once. The freez- 
ing and thawing during the winter aids 
in rotting and loosening the seed coat 
and thereby make possible an early 
germination. Although fall planting 
is generally recommended, it is possi- 
ble to keep the seed over winter ina 
cool, dry place by storing in sand. 

The young basswood trees should be 
grown in nursery rows and trans- 
planted to their permanent location at 
the age of one year. The trees should 
be set out as soon as the frost is out of 
the ground in the spring, and should 
be given protection from cattle and 
fire. Cattle, especially, do consider- 
able damage to young trees by eating 
the small branches and foliige. 

Ames, Lowa. 


[The above, in answer to a question 
asked at the Ames meeting, was writ- 
ten by Prof. MacDonald, the Forester 
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of the College, and forwarded to us by 
Prof. Pammel. In addition to these 
suggestions we will say that where 
basswood timber has been grubbed 
out, very often sprouts spring from the 
remaining roots and produce quick 
growth. These may be transplanted 
after they have formed a crown of 
rootlets. Basswood trees make fine 


ornamental shade.—Epiror. | 
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Large vs. Small Hives 
BY J. E. CRANE. 


N the September number of the 
‘ American Bee Journal for 1914. on 
page 309, is a very able and excel- 
lent article by D. Barone, on the 
value of large brood-chambers, which 
proves very conclusively the value of 
large hives. Indeed, I believe he has 
by no means said all that he might 
truthfully have said; for he might have 
added that a large hive required less 
looking after, was much less liable to 
get short of stores and less liable to 
swarm; the three or four extra combs 
seeming to regulate the colony some- 
thing as a governor regulates the mo- 
tion of a machine, making it run more 
evenly. 

And yet there is something to be 
said on the other side. Having used 
both large and small brood-chambers 
during the past 50 years on a some- 
what extensive scale, I believe I am in 
a position to judge without prejudice 
as to the merits of the different sizes 
of hives. 

Where the season for honey gather- 
ing is of fair length and a later flow of 
buckwheat, goldenrod, asters, or other 
late flowers so that the rearing of 
brood will be continued until late in 
the season, there is little doubt that the 
larger size of brood-chamber will 
prove a great success. Many years 
ago I made hundreds of brood-cham- 
bers to hold 11 Langstroth frames, 
with clamps to hold 40 one-pound sec- 
tions. There was at this time avery 
fair yield of basswood honey which 
added to our clover, and gave us a fair 
season. I then thought, especially 
after a flush season, that an 1l-frame 
hive was just the thing. But seasons 
change. Our basswood has for many 
years given us butlittle nectar. Instead 
of our 11 combs being filled with 
brood and honey the latter part of 
summer, I found often little of either, 
but instead many of the combs were 
almost solid with bee-bread, while 
8 frames would have held, if well filled, 
all or nearly all the honey and brood 
the hive contained. How much better, 
I thought, to have all in a compact 
form in 8 frames than _ scattered 
through 11. 

It is true, as Mr. Barone says, that a 
good colony well wintered will build 
up very fast in spring; but I am sorry 
to say that a large brood-chamber will 
not of necessity have a large colony in 
the fall. I have found at least one 
spring, one yard, where almost with- 
out exception every colony that failed 
to survive the winter was on 11 combs, 
where nearly all on 8 combs came 
through safely. It requires more than 
a large brood-chamber in the fall to 
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make an equally large colony, although 
it often helps. I found another thing, 
that Icould handle or manipulate an 
8-frame hive much faster than an 11- 
frame hive, as when looking up queens 
or cutting out queen-cells or making 
new colonies. An 8-frame hive is 
also much easier to handle, a matter of 
some importance as one grows older. 

Perhaps nothing influenced me so 
much in reducing my brood-chambers 
in size as the fact, as it seemed to me, 
that I could get bees into sections and 
storing in them much quicker than 
with brood-chambers of larger size. 
Our seasons for surplus honey have 
become very short, clover being our 
main, and I might almost say, our only 
dependence. 

For some reason even a strong col- 
ony does not seem to enter a super 


over a large brood-chamber as soon as 
a smaller one does over a smaller hive. 
I have little difficulty, in normal years, 
in getting a large proportion of my 
colonies up in strength when clover 
yields to enter the supers, and so able 
to get a larger number of finished s>c- 
tions in a brief period than where the 
bees enter the supers later. 

It is true, as Mr. Barone says, we 
may induce bees in a large brood- 
chamber to enter the supers by taking 
away a part of the combs or reducing 
the size when we wish the bees to en- 
ter the supers; but this would seem to 
be more expensive in labor than the 
use of a smaller hive. 

Again for new swarms, an 8-frame 
hive is largeenough if we would secure 
a large harvest of section honey. In- 
deed, if we would secure the largest 
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amount in a short time it may be bet- 
ter to reduce the chamber to 6 or even 
5 frames, thus forcing them to do 
most of their work in the supers, The 
earlier we can get bees into supers, 
on either old colonies or new, the 
sooner we are likely to get them filled, 
and the less partly filled sections to re- 
move and extract and carry over until 
the following year. 

There are other conditions where a 
small brood-chamber is much to be 
preferred toa large one for securing 
section honey. In the South there is 
considerable territory where bees 
gather a sort of nectar from the base 
of the leaves where it is excreted by 
little glandsin the cotton and partridge 
pea plants. While working on these 
plants there is apt to be a shortage of 
pollen in the hives, and brood-rearing 
proceeds very slowly, as brood cannot 
be reared without a good supply of 
pollen. As a result of slow brood- 
rearing the colonies are small, and in- 
creasing the size of the brood-cham- 
ber will not increase the size of the 
colony, because the trouble comes 
from lack of pollen. If section honey 
is to be obtained the hive must of 
necessity be brought down to fit the 
size of the colonies, which is found to 
be not more than 8 frames, and a 


smaller size is often preferable. With 
a large brood-chamber under such 
conditions, section honey is pretty 


much out of the question, while with 
a small one very satisfactory results 
are secured. 

Mr. Barone says in the article above 
referred to, that “The importance of 
principles, of judgments, as well as of 
inventions of great scientists, men of 
letters and artists is always relative to 
the circumstances of time and place.” 
Just so, and so we may conclude that 
while a large brood-nest is desirable 
under many, perhaps we may safely 
say a majority of cases, yet there are 
many conditions and circumstances 
where one may succeed better with a 
smaller one. After using a smaller 
brood-chamber for a number of years 
for section honey, I thought I would 
try one or two yards for extracting. 
For this purpose I found myself going 
back, almost instinctively, to a larger 
hive as far better for securing the 
largest amount of extracted honey. 

The object of this paper is not for 
the purpose of booming a large ora 
small brood-chamber, but to suggest 
to beekeepers that they think for them- 
selves and study the conditions and 
circumstances with which they are 
surrounded, and adopt such hives and 
appliances as are best adapted to secure 
the largest measure of success in their 
environment. 

Middlebury, Vt. 
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Sitaris 
BY A. F. BONNEY. 


OMPLYING with your general re- 

C quest in the December issue of 

the American Bee Journal, I hand 

you what the Century Dictionary says 
about the Sitaris, as follows: 

“Sitaris (sit’aris), n. A genus of 
blister beetles of the family Canthar- 
ide, having filiform antenne and sub- 
ulate elytra. They are found only in 


southern Europe and northern Africa, 
and only about a dozen species are 
known. In early stages they are para- 
sitic in the nests of wild bees, as 5S. 
colletes of southern France, and in 
those of bees of the genus Coletes, 
where they undergo hypermetamor- 
phosis.” 

The female imago of the Sitaris is 
about half an inch long, and the article 
Iam quoting shows seven illustrations 
of the varions changes the insect un- 
dergoes. 

The mention of the “wild bees...... 
of southern France” would seem to 
clear up the matter alluded to, and I 
was about to letit go at that, but a 
further search revealed the fact that 
the wild bees alluded to under the 
genus Colletes “usually burrow in the 
ground to the depth of several inches. 
These solitary bees all belong to the 
family Andrenide, “ A family of acule- 
ate melliferous hymenopterous insects ; 
the solitary bees...... All the species 
are solitary, and most of them burrow 
in the ground, though some live in the 
interstices of walls. Zhe cells are pro- 
vistoned with pollen or honey, in the 
midst of which the female deposits 
her eggs.” This is, I believe, the classi- 
fication of Latreille, a noted French 
zoologist of the last century. 

The italics above are mine. 

Mr. Ward was evidently somewhat 
careless in his handling of this subject, 
or quoted without sufficient research, 
for the first larva of the Sitaris is fully 
one-eighth of an inch long, and in the 
second development, caraboid, almost 
half an inch in length, and this would, 
it seems, have some difficulty in doing 
as he describes: “Rests on the shell 
(of the bee’s egg, I opine) and under- 
goes its first metamorphosis. Now it 
eats the honey prepared for the grub 
of the bee and develops into the perfect 
beetle.” Mr. Ward ignores the six 
stages of development described by 
Latreille, mentioned above. 

Buck Grove, Iowa. 
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California Notes 
BY W. A. PRYAL. 


HIS year of grace has opened ina 
T way that gladdens the bee-ranch- 
ers’ heart, for throughout the 
greater part of the State the rainfall 
has been sufficient to warrant, with the 
showers that are sure to follow in reg- 
ular sequence, a splendid growth of 
vegetation. The honey-secreting flow- 
ers will be plentiful; the apiarist must 
see that his colonies breed up so that 
there will be a big force of workers to 
gather the nectar, should it come at 
the right time. And there’s the rub! 
The grass may grow, the shrubs and 
vines luxuriate in plentiful garbs of 
newness, and be jeweled and spangled 
gorgeously in brilliant array, and yet 
these beautiful flowers fail to produce 
any nectar. All, usually, on account 
of some queer freak of the weather. 
This was the case with the writer 
last season. We had splendid rains at 
opportune times, and yet the honey 
crop fell far below the average for wet 
years. Here with me, it was because 
the nights through April and May and 
a portion of June were too cold. 
Toward the end of last summer I, in 





company with my little family, made 
an automobile trip into the wild moun- 
tains of Monterey county, where dwell- 
eth Seneca A. Niver, well known in 
years gone by as the genial honey man 
of Wisconsin. The versatile Niver 
managed my apiary here the year he 
came to California, some four years 
since. The location of his apiary 
seems ideal, judging by the vast honey- 
flora that abounds thereabouts. And 
the past year the plants grew luxuri- 
antly and bloomed profusely, and still 
they did not vield any nectar. So scant 
was the amount of honey stored by the 
bees that artificial feeding had to be 
resorted to in order to prevent them 
from starving. I was told that the 
altitude was too much; that above 1800 
feet nectar secreting begins to wane. 
I believe the Niver-Colburn apiary was 
some 2000 feet above sea level. And it 
was for this reason that the apiary was 
moved the past fall to a lower level. 

The winter so far has been rather 
an open one; yet I never knew a win- 
ter when there was such a dearth of 
flowers that the bees cared to visit. 
They do not bring in any stores at all, 
though it is common here for them to 
do considerable foraging during the 
winter time. Itis through lack of getting 
such winter pasturage that more colo- 
nies than usual will be starved out, un- 
less the apiarist feeds them. 

By the death of John Muit1, the noted 
California scientist and writer, the bee- 
keepers of the State have lost a good 
friend. I remember with pleasure his 
two articles in the “Century Magazine” 
some 30 odd years ago on “The Bee 
Gardens of California.” It was one of 
those prose nature poems with which 
the delightful scientist charmed his 
readers, and which few other writers 
could excel. 

What I should like to see is the Na- 
tional Beekeepers’ Association holda 
convention in Oakland this year. Some 
30 big conventions from all over the 
United States are to meet here. The 
new Municipal Convention building, 
costing over a million dollars is about 
finished, and it is offered free—the 
finest meeting place west of St. Louis, 
And it’s fazr time and so near San 
Francisco, too; only 10 cents ferry 
service to the grounds with direct ser- 
vice over a picturesque marine route. 
Then there are a large number of in- 
teresting places and objects to visit, 
making the sojourn in Oakland well 
worth while. 

While touring northward early last 
summer I spent several days in Sacra- 
mento city. While there I called at the 
office of Prof. A. J. Cook, our State 
Commissioner. I was sorry to find 
that the Professor had gone to the 
southern portion of the State on busi- 
ness connected with his office. so my 
call was in vain. Since Gov. Johnson 
has been re-elected, it is fair to pre- 
sume that he will continue Prof. Cook 
in office. Our Horticultural Commis- 
sioner is giving satisfaction, though 
for a time his enemies tried to make it 
unpleasant for him. When the Gover- 
nor found that the complaints against 
Prof. Cook were groundless, he turned 
them down, and commended the com- * 
missioner for his energetic manage- 
ment of the office. 

Oakland, Calif. 
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Minnesota’s Surprise 
BY FRANK C. PELLETT. 


INNESOTA is not in the habit of 
doing things by halves. She 


boasts of her leadership, and, as . 


a rule, she has good reason to do so. 
Two years ago when the committee 
representing the beekeepers’ associa- 
tion asked the university officials that 
beekeeping be given some recognition 
in the university, they were informed 
that there was no demand. The presi- 
dent of the association, Mr. P. J. Doll, 
and the secretary, Dr. L. D. Leonard, 
toge!ther with some others of the more 
active members went directly to the 
legislature, asking for the same recog- 
nition given to the poultry, dairy and 
other farm industries. The legislature 
was convinced and the department es- 
tablished. However, the readers of 
this paper already know about the de- 
partment of beekeeping in Minnesota. 

The thing I started to tell about is 
the short course held at that institution 
in January. It was my good fortune 
to be present for two days, and to say 
that I was surprised at the interest is 
putting it mildly, In all departments 
there were about 400 students in at- 
tendance at the short course. Of these 
78 registered for the course in bee- 
keeping, and at some of the classes 
nearly 100 were in attendance. It was 
talked of everywhere as a matter of 
great surprise that the class in bee- 
keeping should be larger than any 
other in the whole bunch. 

While dairying, poultry keeping and 
other lines have been established for 
many years and are generally recog- 
nized as important industries in the 
State, the beekeeping department was 
not yet established two years ago. 
Prof. Jager was kept very busy with 
his classes, some days putting in eight 
hours of continuous lecturing, with a 
short interim for dinner at noon. The 
fun of it is that the local demand for 
honey seems to be greatly increased 
because of the publicity the increasing 
interest gives, and the local associa- 













































































INSIDE CORNER OF STRITTMATTER’S HOUSE APIARY SHOWING HIVE 
ARRANGEMENT 


tion finds it necessary to buy quantities 
of western honey to supplement its 
own crop. 

Atlantic, lowa. 
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House Apiaries 

BY F. J. STRITTMATTER. 
NUMBER of enquiries having been 
A sent concerning the Strittmatter 
house apiaries, described with 
cuts in the November number, Mr. 

Strittmatter replies as follows: 





We have had a number of enquiries 
as to the details of construction of our 
house apiaries, and find it impossible 
to give full answers for lack of time, 
as we are very busy with our honey 
marketing in winter and with the bees 
in summer. However, this will cover 
about all the questions sent in to date. 

In regard to swarming, we run our 
bees at our out-apiaries for extracted 
honey, and have no swarming unless 
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we neglect to give plenty of room. At. 


the home apiary we runa part of the 
colonies for comb honey, and have an 
occasional swarm, but so far have not 
had as many swarms in the house api- 
ary as we had outside. We hive the 
swarms either by the returning plan, 
by exchanging the frames while the 
swarm is out, or hive it in a single- 
walled hive,and as soon as the bees 
are in the hive place it over the hive in 
the building where we wish to have it 
stay, and later exchange the frames, 
putting the swarm down, or it may go 
down itself. We have not had over 10 
percent of the comb-honey colonies 
swarm from the house apiary. We 
certainly like the house apiaries better 
every year, either for comb or ex- 
tracted honey. 


We have not had much trouble with 
young queens entering wrong hives, 
but we usually try to have queens 
mated in corner hives. The most we 
have in one row is 15 hives, on the 
long side of our home apiary, and with 
four colors of paint the bees have no 
more trouble getting to the right place 
than by the usual method outside. We 
leave the packing around the hives all 
the time. In fact, it is built solid. We 
use sealed covers in winter with about 
5 inches of sawdust on top, and in 
spring we use home-made quilts made 
of cotton or rags about three-fourths 
inch thick. These we keep on the 
sawdust in winter, too, as we have no 
other use for them then. We use an 
entrance about 16 inches long by a 
scant three-eighths high, and a heavy 
strand of wire tacked onthe upper side 
to be sure it is mouse proof. An open- 
ing about 4 inches high, from the hive 
proper, out through the wall of the 
building, is left open in summer, and 
in winter we have a sort of storm 
board we drop down in front, with an 
entrance about 3 inches long by three- 
eighths inch high left in bottom. 


We use hemlock boards to make the 
hives in the building, having them 
surfaced off. The offset where we nail 
on thetin rabbets for frames to hang 
on is provided by having the side- 
boards and end boards of hives seven- 
eighths inch lower than the hive is to 
be. The board lying flat over the saw- 
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just is about one inch narrower than 
he space between the ends of hives 
nd the thickness of end boards, and is 
1ailed on so as to allow the proper 
pace for the tin rabbets. I enclose 
| photograph showing inside corner 
iew of the building, and the hive ar- 
angement we like best. Cuts in No- 
ember, 1914, American Bee Journal, 
how outside arrangements, page 383. 

Ebensburg, Pa. 
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No. 3.—The Honey-Producing 
Plants—*‘ Asters ”’ 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT. 
(Photograths by the author.) 


HERE are said to be about 125 spe- 
T cies of asters or starworts in North 
America, and also many species in 
Europe, Asia and South Africa. These 
plants then must be familiar to the 
beekeepers of temperate regions in all 











FIG. 13.—WILD ASTER 


parts of the world. Some species grow 
in open shady woodlands while others 
delight in the open sunlight of the 
prairie. They range in height from 18 
inches, or less, to 8 feet. Asa rule, the 
plants are many flowered, as will be 
seen bythe picture. A plant with a 
small number of flowers was chosen 
in an attempt to secure greater detail. 
Sometimes hundreds of blossoms oc- 
cur on one stem. They range in color 
from white to blue and dark purple, 
blue being perhaps the most common 
color. They have a tendency in some 
cases to become weeds, but are easily 
destroyed by cultivation and are not 
often regarded as serious. The bloom 
in this locality comes very late, lasting 
until killing frosts. In 1914 the writer 
saw bees still working on asters in 
November. 

These plants are very attractive to a 
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large variety of insect life, many differ- 
ent species seeking them in addition 
to the bees. The white rayed flowers 
are said to be the best honey produc- 
ers, some species apparently not yield- 
ing any nectar. The value of the as- 





ters as honey plants is rather uncer- 
tain, for while they yield considerable 
surplus in many localities, the honey 
makes very poor winter stores and 
many reports show heavy losses from 
wintering on aster honey. The honey 











FIG, 13—BONESET 








FIG. is-WHITE SNAKEROOT 
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is said to be white with a mild flavor. 
In most localities it is mixed with 
goldenrod and other dark honeys, so 
that it is not often seen separately. It 
is said to be rather thin, and by itself 
not to thicken up readily. 


BONESET OR WHITE SNAKEROOT. 


There are several closely related 
species of this plant (/ufatorium) 
known by the names of boneset, thor- 
oughwort and white snakeroot. The 
common species ranges from New 
Brunswick to Dakota and south to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Boneset is frequently 
spoken of asa honey plant. It blooms 
in late summer, sometimes persisting 
until frost. This plant is a perennial, 
and if left undisturbed remains for 
many years in open woodlands that are 
not too closely pastured. 

The species common in western 
Iowa is known as white snakeroot (£. 
urticaefolium), which is supposed to be 
poisonous and to cause the disease 
known as trembles in animals. Al- 
though much of this plant grows in 
the writer's wild garden and the cow 
sometimes eats it, no bad effect has 
ever been noticed. Probably the quan- 
tity taken has not been sufficient. Milk 
sickness is said to be caused by the use 
of milk, butter or cheese, or even meat 
from animals afflicted with trembles. 
Ifthe trembles be caused from eating 
white snakeroot it is then, indirectly, 
the cause of milk sickness. 

In his book on poisonous plants, 
Dr. L. H. Pammel cites a number of 
cases where the disease, “trembles,” 
has been produced in animals by feed- 
ing them with the extract of this 
plant. Dr. Pammel also cites the re- 
sults of investigations that seem to 
contradict this coyclusions, so as to 
whether this plant actually sustains 
any relationship to these diseases 
would seem to be questionable. 

The boneset of commerce is made 
from &. perfoliatum, which also is most 
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FIG 1.—FLOWER, FRUIT, AND 
often spoken of as a_ source of 
honey. The drug is well known and 
widely used asa remedy. These plants 
are quite an important source of fall 
honey. 

WILD CUCUMBER. 


The wild cucumber, or wild balsam 
apple (/chinocystis lobata) is a climb- 




















FIG. 17.—WILD 


CUCUMBER 





LEAF OF WILD CUCUMBER 


ing vine common along streams from 
New England to Texas. It is also 
commonly cultivated as the shade for 
arbors, porches, etc. The plant is an 
annualand comes from the seed each 
year. There are few localities where 
it is sufficiently abundant to be of 
value to the beekeeper, and it is sel- 
dom mentioned among honey plants. 
However, in a few localities along the 
Mississippi river it is reported as quite 
an important source of nectar in mid- 
summer. On river bottoms it occa- 
sionally grows in great abundance. 
The writer has no personal knowledge 
of its value. 
Atlantic, Iowa. 

Copyright, 1915, by Frank C. Pellett. 
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European Foulbrood 


BY P. H. ELWOOD. 


E have had quite an experience 
W with European foulbrood. It 
might interest youto know how 
bad it is sometimes. When it com- 
menced, in 1897, we had between 1300 
and 1400 colonies. In 1903, we had less 
than 300 colonies left, and that atter 
buying more than that number (300) of 
healthy swarms from localities where 
it did not exist. In 1906 it practically 
disappeared. If I had not bought any, 
quite likely it would have disappeared 
sooner. The new bees added fuel to 
the fire, for they took the disease and 
the contagion became stronger, and 
some of the old ones would again take 
the disease or become worse if they 
had not overcome it. 
About the middle of the summer of 
1897, I visited an outyard and found 
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‘bout one-third afflicted with a new 
lisease that was unlike the old Ameri- 
-an foulbrood with which I was famil- 
ar. As it was a disease of the brood I 
cilled all the queens and later replaced 
hem after the brood was all hatched 
rut. 

It disappeared in the fall, and the 

1ext spring we had very little of it. 
[he following year was very poor for 
honey, and it again appeared with irre- 
sistible force. In mild cases it usually 
disappears in the fall, but unless some- 
ing is done to check it, the disease 
usually reappears in the second brood 
next spring. We dideverything for it. 
We shook them on clean empty frames. 
We reshook them after a few days. We 
dosed them with lysol and carbolic 
acid. Wefumigated the combs with 
formalin, but it reappeared. The con- 
tagion seemed to be everywhere, in 
neighbors’ bees and bee trees. In fact, 
there is no doubt that the mature bees 
and the queen become diseased and 
carry the disease. We finally went 
back to the method I practiced the 
first day, killed the queens and allowed 
them to clean house. After the brood 
has all hatched, or after three weeks, 
give them a good queen. This gives 
time for the removal of diseased larvz 
and contagion. In mild cases it will 
usually disappear. We preferred Car- 
niolan queens; first, because they 
are more prolific; second, because we 
thought them more resistent. 

Whenthe swarms are weak and the 
disease bad, as when the larvz settle 
down to the lower side of the cell like 
a drop of pus, the colony may as well 
be killed. 

Whoever has not had “larve settle 
down to the lower side of the cell like 
a drop of pus,” has not had European 
foulbrood in its worst form. Speci- 
mens of such brood taken from our 
apiary have been found to be infected 
with bacillus alvet, the cause of Euro- 
pean foulbrood. I use this compari- 
son because the larve drop down 
without form and of the color of pus. 
There may be different types of Euro- 
pean foulbrood, but I have supposed 
there was only one, differing in degree 
or virulence. Dzierzon speaks of two 
kinds. He advised, as early as 1857, the 


“well-timed removal of the queen from 
incipiently infected colonies” as a 
cure. 

Forty-two years ago, in transferring 
some bees into Quinby frames, Capt. 
Hetherington discovered that I had 
bought some (American) foulbrood. 
Capt. Hetherington had had much ex- 
perience with it. Later when it was 
proposed by influential bee-men to call 
this “ New York State disease,” the old 
fashioned foulbrood with variations, I 
vigorously opposed it, feeling that my 
experience with both diseases justified 
me in doing so. We, therefore, kept 
up the agitation until the question was 
decided right. 

With some diseases in the human 
family, those who survive become im- 
mune or partially so, and I believe this 
is somewhat the case with this disease 
among bees. A noted beekeeper from 
England once told Capt. Hetherington 
that the bees in a large section in his 
country were practically immune to 
European foulbrood. 

If you want to know anything more 
about our experience I will answer 
promptly, but don’t ask me for an in- 
fallible cure, for I know of none. 

Fort Plain, N. Y. 
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Beekeeping in the Boise Valley, 
Idaho 


BY GEORGE W. YORK. 


EEKEEPING is one of the grow- 
ns ing minor industries along the 
agricultural line in the State of 
Idaho. In what is known as the Boise 
Valley, which is one of the larger irri- 
gated districts of the State, there are 
many successful producers of honey. 
Among the more extensive beekeepers 
is E. F. Atwater, of Meridian, who has 
a total of 1100 colonies scattered 
around in 13 different out-apiaries. The 
major portion of his crop is extracted 
honey, which he disposes of in both 
glass and tin packages. 

The season of 1914 was one of the 
poorest experienced in his locality in 
recent years. His average per colony 
was only 50 pounds. One year his 
average was 150 pounds, and that sea- 
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son he had a total of around 80,000 
pounds. 

The principal sources of honey here 
are alfalfa and sweet clover, the latter 
growing in abundance mainly along 
the irrigation ditches that extend in 
many directions all over this beautiful 
valley. 

Mr. Atwater finds almost unlimited 
demand for his product, the main diffi- 
culty being to produce enough to sup- 
ply the market. He not only furnishes 
the grocers of Boise—a city of some 
30,000 people—but ships in all direc- 
tions. 

The picture shown herewith repre- 
sents an experiment that Mr. Atwater 
made in 1911 and 1912, to see if a loca- 
tion could be overstocked. There were 
540 colonies in this one apiary, and the 
average secured per colony was only 
about 35 pounds. He concluded that 
there were too many colonies in the 
apiary, in view of the extent of the 
honey-producing blossoms in the im- 
mediate vicinity, although in a really 
good season he doubts that this locality 
can be easily overstocked. 

Mr. Atwater’s apiaries are being 
located farther and farther away from 
his home, as it seems that for some 
reason he is not getting the results he 
formerly secured in the old locations. 
He is discovering some new places 
which he believes in the near future 
will produce excellent crops of honey. 

It is Mr. Atwater’s intention to run 
his apiaries almost wholly for ex- 
tracted honey hereafter, as it is impos- 
sible to get the best grade of comb 
honey in this locality. 

He uses the ordinary size frame 
(Langstroth) for brood and for the ex- 
tracting stories. But his bottom-bars 
are 4% inch shorterthan the ordinary 
bottom-bar, which draws the lower 
ends of the end-bars 4 inch nearer to- 
gether when nailed. This is a kink 
that helps to remove the frame more 
easily from the hive than if the bottom- 
bar were of the usual length. 

Mr. Atwater also prefers a single 
groove in the underside of the top-bar, 
and fastens the foundation with melted 
beeswax rather than with the use of a 
wedge. He says he can put the foun- 
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dation in more rapidly, and thinks it is 
better in every way. It also makes the 
frames less expensive than if double 
grooved and wedged. 

The ordinary friction-top honey pail 
has not been altogether satisfactory to 
Mr. Atwater. He prefers the common 
lard pail with a double cover, the extra 
cover preventing the entrance of dust 
or other foreign matter. The extra 
expense is perhaps only half a cent 
per pail. 

Mr. Atwater, with other beekeepers 
here, is much interested in strengthen- 
ing the bee disease laws of Idaho at the 
present session of the legislature. But 
I will later write an article on this sub- 
ject and the extent of the beekeeping 
industry in this State, getting some of 
the information from the Horticultural 
Inspector, under whose department 
comes the enforcement of th: bee 
laws of the State of Idaho. 

Sandpoint, Idaho. 
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einen Method of Introduction 


BY SOUTHWESTERN BEE CO. 


ROM a casual reading of the De- 
& cember American Bee Journal it 
appears that queen introduction 
is being given a great share of atten- 
tion justnow. The article from our 
Swiss brother was of particular inter- 
est, especially because he went into 
detail as to most of the more com- 
monly used methods and gave com- 
parative records. Our apiary manager 
has asked us to describe what he calls 
the water method, one which he assures 
me has never in his experience met 
with failure. He says that he wishes 
he might have had an opportunity of 
trying it on the obstinate No. 23 that 
Dr. Bruennich described. 

The procedure is as follows: Kill 
the old queen; remove all frames from 
the hive and shake into the bottom of 
the box with a sharp jar, all the bees 
possible. Sprinkle the mass of bees 
on the hive floor with water until they 
are soaking wet. The secret of success 
is in the use of plenty of water; there 
isno danger of overdoing this part. 
Wet the new queen thoroughly and 
put her on the pile of wet bees. Put 
back the combs into the hive and the 
jobis finished. We have been using 
this method for several seasons. We 
have never lost a queen, even in the 
most obstinate cases, and have found 
the method successful with virgins, 
with laying queens, and with queens 
received in cages by mail. 

When honey is coming in, any time 
of the day will do for the work of in- 
troducing, butin times of dearth it is 
better to wait until about an hour be- 
fore dark. 

The chief value of this method is 
that there is no time whatever lost and 
the new queen is immediately accepted 
and ready to go to work. It has none 
of the disadvantages of Arthur C. 
Miller’s smoke method. (Incidentally 
would say we have had only partial 
success with smoke.) 

Some may say that when Dr. Bruen- 
nich plunged No. 23 into the lake, he 
had practically adopted the method 


above described, but the difference, 
and we believe the cause of his failure, 





































































































SOme of the beeswax rendered at the Massachusetts Agriculural College Rendering 


Station—Mr. Jno. 


L. Byard operator. 


The piles represent about 800 


pounds of commercial wax.—‘Author’s illustration 


lay ia his use of the wire cage and the 

fact that he did not soak the new queen 

in water and release her with the bees. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
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Why Not Save the Wax ?— 
It Will Help Pay the 
Foundation Bill 


BY DR. BURTON N. GATES, 
Professor of Beekeeping, 
setts Agricultural College.) 


I States where apiary inspection is 


(Associate Massachu- 


progressing, inspectors often find 

occasion to condemn considerable 
amount of comb. This may be broken 
or mutilated, and unsuitable for further 
use in the hives or it may be good 
comb, but infected and not desirable 
to use. This is especially true where 
American foulbrood prevails, for it is 
not considered safe ever to use Ameri- 
can foulbrood comb. 


Inspectors find, too, it is by prefer- 


ence often times, that beekeepers will 
destroy this comb and not attempt to 
salvage this wax. Rightfully there is a 
prejudice against home wax rendering. 
Unless one nas exceptional facilities, 
wax rendering in the kitchen or home 
is highly objectionable to the entire 
household. Furthermore, it is time- 
consuming and_ generally conceded 
that home rendering does not give 
maximum returns. 

In an effort to meet these objections, 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
and the Apiary Inspection Service 
have offered provisionally to opena 
Wax Rendering Station. This was 
announced previously in the American 
Bee Journal. The results have been 
astonishing and almost overwhelming. 
For instance, one shipment of scrap 
wax consisted of a thousand combs. 


There have been other large shipments 
as wellas many small ones. Appar- 
ently the opportunity has met with 
immediate favor. As evidence of some 
of the product of this Rendering Sta- 
tion,the illustration herewith shows a 
part of the product of the last few 
weeks. At some future time figures 
will be :iven to show the amount of 
wax salvaged during a given period. 

If the college had not offered its ser- 
vices, in some instances at least, the 
writer knows positively that the mate- 
rial rendered would have been burned 


- up rather than to attempt its reduction 


at home. Furthermore, knowing that 
these services are available, the bee- 
keepers are saving their scrap wax. 
To do this, atight barrel should be 
procured, and as comb is thrown into 
it, a tamper, such as a piece of 2x4, 
should be used to pack the comb solidly 
into the bottom. The harder the comb 
is packed the better the results. Among 
a relatively few colonies of bees, the 
apiarist will be surprised, in the course 
of a year, at the amount of scrap wax 
which he will accumulate. Freight 
rates arelow, consequently he may well 
afford to ship this to the Central Ren- 
dering Station for reduction. At his 
pleasure. the rendered product will be 
forwarded to the foundation manufac- 
turer, supply agent, or elsewhere as he 
may direct. 

It should not be forgotten that bees- 
wax is as important a product of the 
apiary as the honey. The well cared 
for apiary, moreover, will not show old 
comb and wax scraps scattered about 
the premises. If not destroyed, they 
will be stored forrendering. Beekeep- 
ers should not lose sight of the possi- 
bilities of obtaining a neat margin of 
income from their old combs and 
scraps. As the policy of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College becomes 
more definitely provenand more widely 
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k own, it is anticipated that additional 
wax rendering stations will be avail- 
le about the country. 


Amherst, Mass. 


The above advice is in the right 
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Dr. MILLERS <&) ANSWERS-~ 





direction. We know by the amount of 
combs shipped to our people that most 
beekeepers dislike the task of render- 
ing them. Yet they aretoo valuable to 
be wasted.—EpirTor. | 








Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal or direct to 
. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 
He does NoT answer bee-keeping questions by mail. 


is Fall Shipping Injurious to Bees Wintering ? 


| am considering shipping bees in the fall, 
say 100 miles or more, and then giving them 
a good flight before putting them in the cel- 
lar. Do you think it injurious to their win- 
tering well to ship them in the fall ? 

WISCONSIN. 

ANSWER.—If they have a good flight before 
being taken in cellar, I should not expect 
iny harm from the journey, The excite- 
ment of the journey, however, would make 
them eat a little more, so you would have to 
be a little more careful to see that they had 
stores enough. 


Spring Protection After Wintering With Supers 
in Cellar 

For the first season my bees are wintered 
with supers on, had to leave them onso 
that my bees would not be short of stores. 
1 would like to knowif there would bea 
way in the spring to have my bees all in one 
single brood-chamber, so as to keep them 
warm for the first month after they are 
taken from the cellar ? QUEBEC 

ANSWER —If the upper story contains the 
same kind of frames asthe lower, and you 
find the bees in the upper story, it will not 
be difficult to lift out all frames containing 
brood and put them in the lower story, 
brushing in front of the hive any bees that 
may be on the other frames. 

If the upper frames are not the sameas 
below, and you find the brood-nest above, 
and much brood there, then you had better 
leave them as they are until warmer 
weather. Indeed, in any case, seeing the 
bees are all wrapped, it may not be a bad 
plan to leave them just as they are until 
warmer weather comes. 


Shipping Bees—Red Clover Workers 


1. Please send me the price of honey-bees 

nd queens, and price of comb honey 

2. When is the best time to ship bees in 
the spring ? 

3. What kind of a bee will work on red 
clover ? WEST VIRGINIA 

ANSWERS,—1, I do not rear queens for 
sale, although I sometimes sell a queen in 

uly, Imake my money selling honey, and 
to get the most honey I can afford to take 

lot of pains to rear the best queens I 
now how, and can make more money sell- 
ng the honey of such queens than I can 
selling the queens themselves or their bees, 

f there is any one thing a honey producer 
hould strive for, it is to learn to improve 
is stock by rearing queens from his best 
tock. 

2. In freezing weather the combs are some- 
vhat brittle, and likely to break easily, and 
he bees do not stand a journey as well as 
vhen more active. When combs are filled 
vith honey they are likely to break in tran- 

sit, and if too warm thereis more danger 
that the bees may suffocate. So the best 


time in spring is while the combs are mostly 
empty, any time after it is warm enouzh for 
the bees to fly nearly every day, 

3. The common hive-bee generally gets 
nothing from red clover because the flower 
tube is too deep for the length of its tongue. 
There are times, however, either because 
the tube is not so deep as usual, or because 
itis fuller of nectar, when a honey-bee of 
any race will get nectar from red clover. 
It is also true that there isa difference in 
the length of bees’ tongues, and there have 
been bees with tongues of such length that 
they could work on red clover when others 
could not. Unfortunately it is impossible 
to keep up such a strain of bees, or else 
sufficient caretodoso has not been exer- 
cised. So at present I do not know that you 
can find what you desire 


Miscellaneous Questions 


1. I have decided to make the production 
and sale of extracted honey my sole occu- 


pation. We have two flows in the fall 
equally as good as inthespring. I am going 
to buy new hive bodies with Hoffman 
frames. If you were in this position please 


name the one size body that you would buy ? 

2. A friend says the 4-frame extractor 
cleans the combs better and without break- 
ing them as badly as the twoframe. Is that 
so? 

3. My bees are wintering in two eight- 
frame bodies, sealed cover and heavily 
wrapped in paper. Would it be safe to 
move them five miles on a cool day with only 
the 3%-inch entrance for ventilation? I can’t 
move them much before the middle of 
March. 

4. There are combs and honey in both 
bodies. Where will the queen start her 
brood-nest this spring ? 

5. You say the bees will take care of their 
own queen in a cage, but if she is caged and 
putin another colony above the excluder 
will those strange bees take care of her? 

6. How will bees look that are the product 
of across between a golden and a black ? 

KENTUCKY. 

ANSWERs.—I. I think nothing less than to 


frames. 

2. If each is run at the same speed, I don’t 
see why there should be any difference. It 
takes less force to speed the lighter one up 
to a high rate, soin the hands of acareless 
person there might bea likelihood of greater 
speed with the smaller one, and so more 
danger of breaking combs. Still, this is only 
a guess; I don’t know. 

3. [think you could safely undertake it. 
Keep watch, and if the bees show too much 
excitement give them a sprinkling of water. 

4. Most likely where the brood-nest was 
in the fall, and that may be in either story, 
most likely the lower one. 

s. Generally there will be some bees so 
good natured as to feed a strange queen; 
but it is safer to have the cage provisioned, 
and then the queen can feed herself. 

6. I[don’t know, I should guess that some 


of the workers would look the same as gold 
ens, some the same as blacks, with perhaps 
some intermediate. 


Demaree Plan—Storing Empty Combs 


I would like to ask some questions about a 
plan you mention on page 351 of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for October. 1914, which 
you call the Demaree plan. You say just 
before swarming, put all the brood but one 
frame ina second story over an excluder, 
leaving the queen below with one frame of 
brood and empty combs of frames filled 
with foundation. 

.1. Do you cut out all queen-cells at this 
time if there are any? 

2. Isit necessary to examine each colony 
about every 10 days to remove queen-cells 
afterwards? 

3. [would especially like to know how it 
would do to raise up the top story after two 
or three weeks and place a super with sec- 
tions beneath it, and then if theseason were 
good just keep on adding more comb supers 
as needed, always placing the empty one 
underneath, the same as when running for 
comb honey onl; ; that is, I would like to get 
all section honey except the one top story 








Two COLONIES OF E. F. REHBERG, IN THE 
CITY OF NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


of full frames, 
done? 

4. How canI keep empty combs from one 
season to another and not have them de- 


Do you think this could be 


stroyed by the wax moths ? IOWA. 
ANSWERS.—1. Yes. 
2. Generally it ought not to be. The idea 


is that the bees are in the same condition as 
if they had swarmed naturally. Of course, 
itsometimes happens that when a natural 
swarm is hived it throws off a swarm the 
same season, but that is exceptional. Some 
have reported that they never have a colony 
swarm that has been treated by the Dem- 
aree plan, while it fails with others. You 
can tell by trying whether it is a success 
with you. 

3. It will work all right if the season is 
good enough to fill both the brood-combs 
and thesections. But you must expect that 
so long as there is plenty of room in those 
old combs the bees will not do very much 
in the sections, 

4. There is no way so good as to leave idle 
combs in the care of the bees themselves. A 
colony not so very strong can be induced to 
take care of four or more stories of combs. 
Put two or three stories of combs below the 
colony, and two or three stories above. 
With a strong colony it will work all the 
better; but of course it will not do fora 
colony working on sections, 

You may also submit the combs to the 
fumes of carbon disulfide, which will kill 
not only the larve of the moth but also its 
eggs. and then if you seal up the combs 
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moth-tight they will be safe. If the combs 
have had outdoor freezing all winter, then 
they will need no fumigating, only the moth 
must be kept from them. 


Moving Bees to and from Out Yards and Home 
Cellar 

When bringing bees from out yard to 
oe. cellar, should they be given a flight 
before put into cellar ? 

When taking bees from cellar, should 
shes be givena flight before being taken to 
Out yards ? OHIO. 


ANSWER.—I and 2, Yes to both questions, 
At least it is better. Bringing home from 
the out yard causes a good deal of excite- 
ment with extra consumption of stores, and 
so the bees are not in quite so good shape 
for the winter’s confinement as if they have 
the chance fora flight Still, it may happen 
that they are brought home when there is no 
likelihood they will have weather for a 
flight, in which case it is better to put them 
right in the cellar. In the second case it 
does not make so much difference, but it 
can seldom happen that they will not havea 
chance to fly before being hauled away. 


Water in Bee Cellar—Concrete Floors 


On Jan. 16, we hada heavy rainand about 
3 inches of water fell. My eaves troughs 
did not carry the water, and it ran down my 
cellar walls dipped up about two pails 
full. The floor is damp in under the hives, 
where Il cannot dry it, and two of the side 
walls. The temperature atthe bottom is 44 
degrees; ontop soors52 degrees. So far the 
bees have wintered finely, as far as I can 
teil. I have 106 colonies inthe cellar, size 
10x18 feet, and 9 feet deep. Is that too many ? 
The cellar walls are made of concrete. I 
dug this cellar last August; the floor is con- 
crete also. Did I make a mistake by con- 
creting the floor? How would it be to puta 
stove in the cellar and have a fire for sev- 
eral days, evenif the temperature went up 
to 65 or 70 degrees ? Would it hurt the bees ? 
[am heating foot stones and putting them 
downcellar. Will this do more harm than 
good ? WISCONSIN. 

ANSWER —The quality and temperature 
ofthe air are things to be considered. If 
these beall right, water in the cellar will do 
no harm. One case attracted attention 
some years ago inwhich bees wintered in 
excellent condition in a cellar with acon- 
stantly running stream of water. But with 
a wet cellar bottom it is better to have the 
temperature a little higher than if the cellar 
weredry. Your heated stones will likely do 
good rather than harm, A stove might be 
all right, too, only don’t have an oil stove 
without some sort of chimney to carry the 
gases out of the cellar. Raising the tem- 
peiature temporarily to 65 or 7o degrees 
might do good if the bees were uneasy, but 
not necessary if they are quiet. In any case 
it would not do to continue it iong. 

Your cellar is large enough for the bees 
you have in it. The concrete floor is not 
considered the very best. Years ago Adam 
Grimm built a special bee cellar with a con- 
crete floor, or its equivalent, and it was not 
asuccess, Still it might not have been en- 
tirely the fault of the floor. Some object to 
a concrete floor because the noise or jar- 
ring of one pile of hives is communicated to 
others. 


Extractor Speed—Brood Combs 


1. lwould like to know the speed thata 
honey extractor must run to do good work. 
I have some cog wheels speeded three turns 
of the smaller to one of the larger. Will 
that speed enough to extract honey ? 

2. Should the brood-frames be extracted, 
and can it be done without injuring the 
brood ? GEORGIA. 


ANSWERS.—1I. Three to one will give you 
plenty of speed; all that is necessary is to 


turn fast enough. Indeed, there is no trou- 
ble about getting speed enough with no cogs 
atall. The first extractor I knew anything 
about had none; each revolution with the 
hand made a revolution with the baskets. 

2. Unless you are very careful you are 
likely to throw out brood if any is inthe 
comb; andit is not considered best to ex 
tract honey from such combs. 


Getting Colonies “Boiling Over’’ for the Honey 
Flow 

Several years ago my uncle moved to 
Madison, Wis., and donated to me his bees 
(3 colonies in box hives), which I accepted, 
and since that time we have had more or 
Zess honey for our own use. Several times 1 
have tried to get at the inside workings of 
beedom, but I confess it has been consider- 
ably like Greek” to me. 

At present I have 17 colonies in the cellar 
8 frames each of Hoffman pattern), and they 
seem to be doing nicely. Within the last 
few weeks [ have had a rather severe attack 
of beefever. I want to see if I can’t really 
make my bees dosomething worth while— 
not get an enormous crop of honey every 
year, but todo at least as well as the aver- 
age “modern” beekeeper. Next spring I 
hope toclip my first queen’s wing. I have 
taken the American Bee Journal during the 
past year, and the pages that interest me, at 
least as much as any, are those containing 
your department of questions and answers; 
hence I havea few questions which I trust 
you will answer through your columns. I 
confess I have somewhat of a dread of ask- 
ing foolish questions, and I am quite sure if 
I ‘seek diligently’’ I can find answers to 
most of my queries without asking ques- 
tions, but I have been helped through your 
answers to questions that have been asked 
by others—some of which may have seemed 
rather foolish to you perhaps, so my ques- 
tions may possibly help some other ama- 
teur. 

From what I have read, it seems impera- 
tive to have a hive “ boiling over’’ with bees 
at the proper time if one is to get honey in 
the supers. Now, what is one todo if the 
queen will not lay but a moderate number 
of eggs though she has plenty of room? The 
following plan suggested itself tome: Two 
queens will probably produce more bees 
than one, hence why not either divide a col- 
ony as soon as practicable in the spring, 
placing each division side by side, and just 
at the beginning of the honey flow, give each 
colony inthe eveninga sprinkling of some- 
thing with an odor perhaps essence of pep- 
permint diluted, and the day when when 
bees are flying, take one hive away, and if 


a: 
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necessary move the other on the line th 
formerly divided the two. Or, instead: 
making equal division, use a small divisicn 
from some other colony placed by the ma: 
dependence and treated as above. Use 
divisons for increase if desired or double up 
late in the fall. Might not a moderate la 
ing queen produce stronger bees than a 
very productive one? How wouldit be to 
place under the brood a super of shall 
frames of comb for building up purpose in 
thespring, if a 1o-frame hive is used ? Wou!d 
a queen be any more inclined to go down 
into the shallow frames than into anoth« 
full depth body ? WISCONSIN 


ANSWER-—I m not likely to receive a severe 
shock from receiving foolish questions. 
First, because I’ve answered so many that 
it’s hard to get upany of a new kind; and 
second because I’ve a vivid recollection of 
the time when I wanted to ask the same 
kind of questions myself, but had not the 
chance that this department affords. So 
don’t hesitate to ask. 

You are quite right in thinking it impor 
tant to have strong colonies ready for work 
when the harvest begins, but you are not so 
rightin thinking that you have weak colo 
nies because the queens will not lay enough. 
At least the chances are 99 in a hundred 
that you are wrong. For in that one case in 
a hundredit may happen that the queen is 
so poor that she will not lay enough eggs 
under the most favorable circumstances; 
but it ought hardly to be one ina hundred 
The likelihood is that you never had a 
queen but would have laid twice as many 
eggs as she actually did lay in springif she 
had had the proper encouragement. 

Like enough you had a queen last spring 
that at one time kept only four frames filled 
with eggs and brood. She might have laid 
more eggs, but what use? She was laying 
all her bees could cover, what more could 
shedo? If you had taken from some other 
hive enough bees to double her family, she 
might have laid double as many eggs or 
more. 

If,on the other hand, you had taken away 
half of her bees, you would thereby have 
caused her to lay onty half as many eggs vr 
less, So you see your scheme would lessen 
instead of increasing the number of eggs. 
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The reverse operation would work better, 
and more than once I have united weak 
colonies early in the season. Please re- 
member this: A colony of 20,000 bees will 
iccomplish more, either at building up or at 
storing honey than two colonies of 10,000 
each, even if each of these two colonies has 
as good a queen as that of the first colony. 
So far as I can judge I would expect just as 


vigorous bees froma queen laying 2000 eggs 
a day as from one laying tooo. 


At or a little before the time the bees 
have filled one story with brood in spring it 
will work well to put a second story under, 
but they will not work down any more rap- 
idly intoa shallow chamber than into one 
of full depth. 
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Report from Mr. Doolittle 


We are having lots of snow here and 
much zero weather, which, together with 
high winds, has so piled upthe snow that 
our roads are almost impassible; but as the 
bees are in the cellar they are not harmed. 
They seem to be wintering well. 

G. M. DoOLITTLE. 

Marietta, N. Y., Feb. s. 





Queens Already Laying in January in 
Texas 


This forenoon I examined a yard of 53 col- 
onies, and found quite a few with eggs and 
sealed brood. Last week I found several 
colonies with hatching broodinthem. The 
winter has been very mild, and there was a 
late fall honey flow,and my queens were 
nearly all reared in the fall. 

Beeville, Tex., Jan. 20. . C.S ENGLE. 





Summary of the Season in Minnesota 


The spring of 1914 was cold and rainy; in 
fact, during the month of June we had17 
days of rain, and on days it did not rain it 
was so cool and cloudy that bees could 
work but half the time, consequently when 
white clover and basswood were at their 
best, little surplus honey was gathered. 

Then after the rainy season was over,a 
very dry and hot spell came which again 
stopped the flow. I startedin the spring 
with 68 colonies, increased to 83, and had Il 
let all my bees swarm, I would have secured 
but little surplus honey, However, by mak- 
ing but little increase and attending strictly 
to everything needed in a well conducted 
apiary, we managed to secure a surplus of 
2500 pounds of fine honey. 

e hada nice fall flow from hearts-ease, 
goldenrod and other fall flowers, and the 
bees filled their brood-chambers so that for 
the first time in years I did not have to feed 
one pound of syrup, - 

We hada mostremarkable fall. November 
26 the bees still gathered pollen from dan- 
delions, which were very numerous at that 
time. My 75 colonies went into the cellar 
Dec. 7, and so far have wintered perfectly. 
The regular covers were all left off, but a %- 
inch flax fiber cover was puton. The mak- 
ers claim that these flax covers will absorb 
all moisture inside of the hive, and that no 
moldy hives will be found in the spring. 

One inspector says that the outlook fora 
good honey crop is very promising, so we 
beekeepers are all hopeful, but we should 
remember the old saying. that “ There is 
still many a slip yet between the cup and 
the lip.” G. A. BARBISCH. 

La Crescent, Minn., Jan. 14 





Sweet Clover in Montana 


The Planthead valley has been considered 
avery poor honey country. but this season 
we had about seven acres of sweet clover in 
bloom; three acres we cutfor hay after it 
was about three weeks in bloom, the bal- 
ance we let stand for seed and threshed 25 
bushels of seed. This was the large bien- 
nial vellow A/e/ilotus officinalis. It makes a 
better hay than does the white variety, and 
is so much easier cured. It can becured in 
the windrow easier than alfalfa. The white 
variety has to be cured in the swath, then 
by that time the leaves all dropoff andthere 
is nothing left but a lot of very coarse leaves. 

The yellow makes a better quality of 
honey, too, Our bees took advantage of the 
situation and filled their hives with as nice 


a lot of honey as I ever saw. 

We aimed to seed some 25 acres early this 
year. The reason we will seed early is that 
the seed has a very hard shell, and if sown 
in the spring it sometimes doesn’t sprout 
until the next spring. By sowing it late in 
the fall, if it is necessary to harrow it in the 
springit can be done. That will insurea 
stand the first year. 

_ Some think that stock will not eat it; this 
is a mistake. All our stock eats it. We 
have an orphan colt six weeks old that eats 
it in preference to bright clean oats hay, 
and if any one wants a permanent pasture 
let them plant sweet clover. Cattle and 
horses will eat it down to within two inches 
of the ground, and right there, next to the 
ground, it will bloom and form enough seed 
to reseed itself, 

hen this plant is better known, it will 
take the place of that treacherous plant 
alfalfa for more than one reason. Firstly, it 
doesn’t bloat cattle nor sheep; secondly, it 
will grow on wetter and drier soil than will 
alfalfa, and it contains more protein than 
alfalfa. It is healthier and more wholesome 
feed for cattle and horses than alfalfa. 

On sheep and hogs I have never tried it. 
It is not as palatable to horses and cattle as 
is alfalfa, when they first have to eat it. For 
bees the two varieties ougbt to be planted; 
the yellow will bloom two weeks earlier 
than the white. By sowing both varieties 
for bees, they would have pasture all sum- 
mer. JOHN D. KAUFMAN 
Kalispell, Mont., Nov. 2, ror. 





Season Good But Market Off 


The season was fair here as regards the 
amount of honey produced, but the market 


is off. Weare getting locally for a very fair 
grade of light amber only 4 to 4% cents 
when we can find some one willing to buy. I 
averaged about 200 pounds per colony, ex- 
tracted. I hope that conditions will im- 
prove at least enough to enable me to take 
all the bee papers that I want. 
Escondido, Calif. CuHaAs. V. SCHNACK. 





Exhibits in Washington 


Attached are photographs of bees and 
honey. Number 1 isa part of my exhibit 
forthis year. I had acorner space 8 feet on 
the end of the building and 16 feet of side 
space; the 16 feet is all that shows in the 
photograph, There is a gauge over the comb 
honey so it does not show as wellas it might 
[had three observation hives; two show on 
the ends, but you could not tell what they 
are 

This was considered the best exhibit on 
the ground. One feature was live bee dem- 
onstrations by Master Roy Cox, my 8 year 
old son, who worked without hat or veil of 
any kind, and with his sleeves rolled tohis 
elbows. Of course, it was necessary for me 
to stay in the cage with him. 

We had a queen's wing clipping contest 
and a bee quiz. The quiz was won by a 16- 
year old boy who scored 98 points, There 
were 12 entries, and the lowest score was 48. 
Those contests were all for school pupils. 
The premiums amounted to $20 

Number 2. is a home-made observation 
hive; it was mine also. About $35 in cash 
premiums were paid last year. I was barred 
from competing. 

I have tss colonies. My best yielder this 
year produced 180 sections, I had 26 colo- 
nies, spring count, bought 125 this fall, I ex- 
pect to increase to 175 in the spring. 

Porter, Wash. W. L. Cox. 





Pollen in February 


Prospects look good to me for the coming 
season. Last season’s crop was an average 
of 8 pounds of comb honey per colony. Lots 
of pollen rolling in from maple. I enjoy read- 
ing articles written by our able beekeeper. 
Mr.G C Greiner, which is well worth the 
price paid for the Bee Journal, to me at 
least. ButI hope he will tell through the 
Journal about half swarms (page 21). 

Rayville, La. W. R. CUNNINGHAM. 





Flour for Early Pollen Substitute 


When giving flour or meal to beesin early 
spring asa substitute for pollen, we pack it 
with the hands into little mounds or lumps, 
exposed in boxes in some sunny, sheltered 
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The loose flour would otherwise be 


spot. 
blown about by the fanningof the bees’ 
wings, and many would literally drown in it. 
Dr. Bonney suggests the following; 


When giving my bees a large quantity of 
flour in the spring, I lay over ita piece of 
wire cloth, and one with %-inch mesh is not 
too large. Putthe flour into a box, cut the 
cloth to fit inside lousely and lay it on top 
the four. As the bees take away the feed 
the wire settles down, thus preventing them 
getting smothered. 

Buck Grove, Iowa. 





Foulbrood Decreases Number of Bee- 
keepers 


It seems to me that beekeepers who are 
advising every farmer and everybody else 
to keep bees are laying up very much trou- 
ble for themselves. . 

Beekeeping is the business of an expert. 
This theory that there is plenty of honey 
for all may be true enough some years. But 
what about poor years? Then the average 
farmer has too many irons in the fire to pay 
much attention to his bees at the right time. 
Then the real danger to meet is foulbrood. 

I know of one village in whose vicinity 
there used to be over 500 prosperous colo- 
nies, and two years after only one colony 
remained; and that one came in from out- 
side territory as an abscondingswarm—foul- 
brood caused it. Such is the report from 

veral localities near me. 

“s have been keeping bees about 25 years, 
but putting in most of my time raising stock 
and farming. A few years ago I concluded 
that 1 would rest a little from my labors in 
other lines and pay more attention to bees. 
I got Tri-state hives and some queens from 
the best breeders. The number of queens 
that I have introduced is limited, but I never 
have lost one yet in introducing. I have 
followed the directions on the cages, the 
smoke method, the wire cage over the hatch- 
ing brood, and simply daub them good with 
honey and drop them between the frames. 
My experience would lead me to believe 
that a colony must be queenless for a time. 
The bees seem to know and like a good 
queen. Jno. M. BIXLER. 

Corning, Iowa. 
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BEES AND QUEENS. 
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PHELPs’ Golden Italian Queens will please 
you. 





BEES AND QUEENS from yy New Jersey 


i * ..H. M, Cook, | 
wa | 70 Cortland St.. New York City. 





GOLDEN all-over Queens. Untested, $1.00. 
Tested, $3.00. Breeders, $5.00 and §r1o. 
Robert Inghram, Sycamore, Pa. 





CAUCASIAN AND CARNIOLAN queens from 
the original importer, See larger adv't. 
Frank Benton, Cher. Sta., Washington, D.C. 





UNTESTED Queens, 75c each; $7.50 per doz. 
Nuclei. $1 25 per frame. Bees, $1.50 per pound. 
Full colonies, 8-frame, $6.50; 10-frame, $7.50. 

Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 





NEENS--The quality kind, 3 band Italians 
Pe Winners at Hartford and Berlin, ror. 
Untested after June I, $1.00. ey 
A. E. Crandall & Son, Berlin, Conn. 





ITALIAN QUEENS, bees by pound, Descrip- 
tive list free. Apiaries under State inspec- 
tion. Leaflets. ‘‘ How to Introdece Queens,” 
1sc, * How to Increase,” 15c. Both, 25c. 

E. E. Mott, Glenwood, Mich. 





, NOTICE W. W. Talley will sell bright Ital- 
ian queens thisseason at 60c each, $7.00 per 
dozen. Safe arrival guaranteed. 

W. W. Talley, Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 


QUEENS, improved three- band Italians 
bred for business, June 1 to Nov. 15. Un 
tested Queens, 7sceach; dozen, $8.00; Select 
$1.00 each; dozen, $10. 
dozen, $12. 
guaranteed. 





Tested Queens, $1.25: 
Safe arriyal and satisfaction 
H. C, Clemons, Boyd, Ky. 





PHELPs’ Golden Italian Bees are hustlers. 





GOLDEN QUEENS that produce Golden 
Workers of the brightest kind. I will chal- 
lenge the world on my Goldens and their 
honey-getting qualities. _ Price, $1.00 each; 
Tested, $2.00: Breeders, $5.00 and $10.00. 

2Atf J. B. Brockwell, Barnetts, Va. 





EARLY BEES—The last part of April I will 

ring north from my South Carolina yards 

quantity of bees. If you need bees by the 
ound, write for prices. Catalog of supplies 
nd bees upon request. I. J. Stringham, 
Apiaries; Glen Cove, L. I. 105 Park Pl., N. Y. 





GOLDEN and 3-banded Italian and Carnio- 
lan queens, ready to ship after April rst. 
Tested, $:.00; 3 to 6, 95c each;6 to 12 or more, 
goc each. Untested, 75c each; 3 to 6, 70c 
each; 6 or more, 65c. Bees, per Ib., $1.50; 
Nuclei, per frame, $1.50. C. B. Bankston, 

Buffalo, Leon Co., Tex. 





QUEENS OF QUALITY—I am booking orders 
for early queens now. Three-banded Ital- 
ians only. Circular free. 

I. Banks, Dowelltown, Tenn. 





For SALE—After May 15, two carloads of 
Italian bees in 10-frame hives on metal 
spaced or Hoffman frames; new combs. 
Will quote prices delivered if preferred. 

The J. E. Marchant Bee & Honey Co., 

Apalachicola, Fla. 





ITALIAN and Carniolan Queens, the ear- 
liest and best to be had of either race. My 
circular and prices are free. 

Grant Anderson, San Benito, Tex. 





PLACE your order early to insure prompt 
service. Tested, $1.25; untested. $1.00. Ital- 
ians and Goldens. John W. Pharr, 

Berclair, Tex. 





Try my best bright yellow queens. They 
are beautiful and good honey “ getters;”’ 60c 
each or $7.00 per dozen. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. M. Bates, 

Rt, 4, Greenville, Ala. 





NoricE—R, A. Shults will sell Italian 
queens in the season of 1915. Untested, $1.00. 
AfterJune tr, 75c; tested, $1.50; select tested, 
$2.00. Breeders, $5.00. Bred from Moore 
and Doolittle stock. R. A. Shults. 

R. F. D. 3, Cosby, Tenn. 





PHELPs’ Golden Italian Queens combine 
the qualities you want. hey are great 
honey gatherers, beautiful and gentle. 
Mated, $1.00; six, $5.00; Tested, $3.00; Breed- 
ers, $5,00 and $10. C. W. Phelps & Son, 

3 Wilcox St., Binghamton, N. Y. 





I CAN supply you with Golden or three- 
banded Italian queens. Tested, $1.00 each; 
six or more, 85c each; untested, 75c each; six 
or more, 65c each. Bees, per pound, $1.25, 
Nuclei per frame, $1.25. Writefor priceson 
large orders. Everything guaranteed’ 

{. N. Bankston, Buffalo, Tex. 





FRoM SOUTHERN NEW MEXICO—My yards 
will be able to furnish you bees by the 
poundatan early date. Nodisease. Satis- 
faction must be yours. Write at once. I 
can surprise youon prices. Established in 
1914. S. Mason, Hatch, New Mexico. 





CALIFORNIA QUEENS, Nuclei and Bees 
bred from the best Doolittle stock, read 
for shipment at once. Queens, untested, 
75c; dozen, $8.00. Tested, $1.25; dozen, $12. 
Mismated, one year old, soc; dozen, $5.00. 
Tested, one year old, 75c; doz., $8.00. Nuclei, 
2-frame, $150; 3-frame, $2.25; 5-frame, $3.00; 
1o-frame colony, $4.50. Bees by pound, % Ib., 
75c; one lb., $1.00. Add prices of queens de 
sired to all above prices of bees and nuclei, 
Delivery guaranteed. No disease. 

Spencer Apiaries Co,, Nordhoff, Calif. 





WANTED—To send our list to youof our 
famous honey gathering and aimost non- 
swarming strain of Golden queens. wo bet- 
ter bees of any strain to be found. One fr. 
untested, $1.00; 6 for $5.00; 12 for $0 05. Write 
us what you want. T.S. Hall. 
Talking Rock, Ga. 





For SALE—After May 1s, two thousand 
pounds of Italian bees in any size package 
with or without queens. Any size order ac- 
cepted. Write for our circular on prices of 
bees and queens. Our queens are Island 
bred, and pure mating guaranteed, 

The J. E. Marchant Bee & Honey Co. 
Apalachicola, Fla. 





FoR SALE—Attention! Southern Beekeep- 
ers, I have the agency for Weed Process 
Foundation, made by a famous manufac- 
turer. Can make attractive prices, [ pay 
freight to your station anywhere in Louisi- 
ana in too pound lots, Am paying 28c cash 
or 30c in trade for good wax delivered here. 

J. F. Archdekin. Big Bend, La, 





500 SAMPLE QUEENS at 4oc on first 500 or- 
ders. Moore's Strain Leather Colored Ital- 
ians. Write for particulars and prices in 
quantity. April and May orders booked 
now on Io percent deposit. Orders filled 
promptly or notice given when such deliv- 
eries can be made. Regular prices: Un- 
tested queen, 75c; six. $4.25; twelve, $8.00. 
Timberline Riggs, breeder. 

Ogden Bee & Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 





“A GUIDE Post”—A guide post that 
directs toa big honey crop is good queens. 
We have them, untested goldens or three- 
band Italians, $1.00 each; $4.25 for six; $8.00 
per dozen. Lots of 1o0or more, 60cts each. 
Tested queens, $1.50 each, Best breeders. 
$5.00 each; full 8-frame single story colonies. 
$s.o0oeach. Safe arrival and good satisfac. 
tion. Best new crop orange blossom ex- 
tracted honey; fine indeed, Write for prices. 

Rialto Honey Co., Box 73, Rialto, Calif. 





I WILL again sell bees and queens shipped 
from north Louisiana in April. In cages, 1 
pound, $1.50; 2 pound, $2.50. In nuclei, 2 
comb, $2.75; 3 comb, $3.75. Six or more at 
one time to one address 5 percent discount. 
1914, Or young Italian queens for business: 
$1.00extra. Queens only at $1.25. Shipments 
will be put up by experts under my personal 
supervision, I will try to please. A receipt 
in good condition will be taken. Part Day- 
ment will secure the order. Bees shipped 
from Jonesville and Black River, La. 

H. C. Ahlers, West Bend, Wis. 





PURE THREE-BANDED Italian Queens 
ready from May 1, 101s, and furnished 
till Nov. Booking orders now for queens 
to be sent later at any time between 
dates named above. I will refer you to Mr. 
J.S. Ward, State Inspector, as to the health 
of my queens and my method of rearing the 
same and their working qualities. Satisfac- 
tion and safe delivery guaranteed to you. 
Unt. queen, 75c each; 6 for $4.00: 12 for $7.50. 
Sel. unt., $1.00 each; 6 for $5.00; 12 for $0.00. 
Tested, $1.50 each. Sel. tested, $2.50. Breed- 
ers, $5 00 and $10 each. Write for so and 100 
rates or over to Curd Walker, 

Queen Breeder, Jellico, Tenn. 





_GrAy CAUCASIANS—Their superior quali- 
ties are early breeding; great honey gather- 
ers; cap beautifully white; very prolific; 
very gentle; great comb builders; not much 
inclined to swarm; give better body to 
honey; not much inclined to rob; very 
hardy; never furious; good winterers; 
everywhere the best all-purposed bee. Give 
mea trial order fora queen or nucleus. 
Prices on application, . J. Wilder, 
Cordele, Ga. 





MoorReE’s_ STRAIN and_ Golden Italian 
queens. _ Untested, one, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, 
$9.00; 50, $35. Carniolan, Banat and Cauca- 
sian queens. Untested, one, §1.25; 6, $6.00; 
12, $10. Tested, any kind, one. $1.50, 6, $8.00 
Choice breeding queens of any kind. $5.00 
each, Nuclei, 2-frame, $2.50; 3-frame, $3.25; 
10 frame, full colony, $5.00. Bees by the 
pound, $1.25. Add price of queens desired 
to all above nuclei and bees. Comb founda- 
tion, Circular free, Genuine orange blos- 
som and mountain sage honey, one gallon 
can, $1.20; five gallon can, $550; case, two 
five gallon cans. $10. Samples, roc each. 
Everything securely packed or crated and 
delivered at Orange depot. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction on everything we ship guaran- 
teed. W. H. Rails, Orange, Calif. 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX 
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FoR SALE—Fancy orange-blossom honey. 


send for price list. James McKee, 
Riverside, Calif. 


WANTED—Man to work eight months car- 
ing for ten acres of potatoes and garden, 
Begin April. Name salary. Give experi- 
ence. No booze fighter, dope or cigarette 
fiend wanted, Big Horn Apiary, 
Rt1R. F. D.. Hardin, Big Horn Co., Mont. 





WANTED—Comb, extracted honey, and 
yeeswax. R. Burnett & Co. 
6Arat 173 S. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 





For SALE— Extracted honey, basswood 
ind light amber in 1o-lb. pails. Can be sent 
»y parcel post. Write for prices. 

E. E. Mott, Glenwood, Mich. 





FOR SALE—Nice, thick, well ripened am- 
ber extracted honey; mild flavored; two 60- 
yound cans to a case. Single cans, 8c; by 
case, 7c; ten case lots, 64c per pound. 

G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 





For SALE — Spanish-needle, hearts-ease 
No. 1 light comb, $3.00 per case; fancy, $3.25. 
Mixed fall comb, $2.50 to $2.75a case; 24 Danz. 
sections to case. Extracted, 120-lb cases 

c per pound. W. A. Latshaw Co., 
Carlisle, Ind. 





EXTRACTED HONEy—Best Water White 
and nice Amber Alfalfa in 60-lb., 30-lb., and 
smallertins. State quantity you want. Spe- 
cial prices on ton lots or over. Several car- 
loads justin. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, III, 
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pate SAL stiles or pine dovetailed ieee, 
also full lineof supplies including Dadant’s 
foundation. Write for catalog. 
A. E. Burdick, Sunnyside. Wash. 





BROTHER BEEKEEPERS, send for my new 
prices on Supplies. lcan save you money. 
Beeswax wanted. D. Soper, 
Jackson, Mich. 





BEE-KEEPER, let us send our a of 


hives, smokers, foundation, veils, etc. They 
are nice and cheap. White Mfg. Co., 
4Atf Greenville, Tex. 





LEwIs BEEWARE—Root'’s extractors, smok- 
ers, etc. Dadant’s Comb Foundation. Large 
stock always on hand for prompt shipment. 
Western beekeepers can save money by 
patronizing the oldest co-operative associa- 
tion of beekeepers. Illustrated catalog free. 

The Colorado Honey Producers’ Ass'n. 

Denver, Colo. 
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WANTED 
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WANTED—200 drawn out wired Langstreth 
size frames. . Mason, 
33 Lexington St., East. Boston, Mass. 


Nae Ne Ne Nel Ne” 





WANTED—500 to 1000 Hoffman self-spacing 
frames, filled with drawn comb. } 
A. Spellman, Armstrong Creek, Wis. 





WANTED—Family to build up an apiary 
and small fruit orchard. When not busy 
with bees and small fruit can have employ- 
mentin orchard, garden, on farm. Give ref- 
erence and state particularly experience 
with bees. Box 715, McCook, Nebr. 














POULTRY 
For SALE—Wild Mallard Duck—12 eggs, 
$3.00 Ashmead, Williamson, N. Y. 
SITUATIONS. 
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I WILL work bees on shares or for salary. 
Would want 1so colonies at least. 25 years’ 
experience. Understand bee diseases. 

Orie N. Britton, Hudson, Mich. 





WANTED-—Situation by a young man as 
student; no bad habits; a wilting worker. 
Wages no object. Loge, 

540 Herman St., Milwaukee. Wis. 


$13.50 bushel. 


FOR SALE 
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WHITE SwFET CLOVER, machine cleaned 
unhulled seed _$4,80 bushel; hulled seed, 
Wesley Foster, Boulder, Colo. 





For SALE—40 lots in Elk City, Okla., % in 
orchard and vineyard. Price, $so per a 
Rev. F. W. Knappe, Alta Vista, lowa. 











PANGBURN wants you to write for illus- 
trated circular describing his new founda- 
tion fastener, the fastest, easiest handled 
machine on the market. Invented and mfg. 
by W.S. Pangburn, Center Junction, Iowa. 





FoR SALE OR EXCHANGE for honey or bee 
suplies, to128 H. P. American twin cylinder: 
motor cycle. Cost $240. hat’s your offer ? 

Emil E. Nelson, Route 2, Renville, Minn, 





MISCELLANEOUS 
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How many people are there who really 
kuow what good Queen Bees are ? e sus- 
pect that thousands of beekeepers know, 
so we claim to know. and can sell good 
queens to all who wish them. The well 
known three-bands and Goldens. Untested, 
$1.00 each; $4.25 for six; $800 per dozen. 
Tested, $1 so each. Full eight-frame hives 
with untested queens, $5.00 each. Bees in 
pound packages, $125 f. o, b Riverside. 
Promptness and honest treatment, and of 
course satisfaction and safe arrival. Donot 
return dead queens to us; just state iton a 
postal, and we will return one at once, 

Golden Rule Bee Co., Riverside, Calif. 





CARNIOLAN QUEENS 


in Season. Orders booked now for queens 
and bees by the pound. A few 8-frame col- 
onies for April delivery. Price $0.00 f. o. b. 
here. 
Ask for our Paper Superiority of the Car- 
niolan Bee”. It’s free. Get acquainted with 
the merits of these bees before placing your 
orders. Carniolans stand cold winters best. 
breed up fast in spring, are very gentle, and 
the best of honey-gatherers 
ALBERT G. HANN, CLINTON, N. J. 





Get the Atchley Queens 


It took 30 years to produce the good quali- 
ties obtained in this strain of three banded 
bees. If you haven't some of this stock in 
your apiary now, you will have, some day. 

Untested, $1 00 each, or $10.00 a dozen. 
After April 15. 7sc each, or $8.00 a dozen. 
Good tested ones $150 each. I can sell you 
bees or nuclei cheap; write for prices. Sat- 
isfaction of all bees and queens guaranteed, 


Wm. Atchley, Mathis, San Patricio Co., Texas. 





CLOSING OUT SALE 


~~ 
BEE BOOKS, VEILS AND SMOKERS 


I have some of the following that I would like to close out at once, and on 


which I make reduced prices, all postpaid: 


**Langstroth on the Honey-Bee” (Latest edition, $1.20)...........-..eeeeeeeeeees $1.00 
“Songs Of Beedom ” (10 HEE-SOMGSE—2SC)......cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsseceees IS 
nr ONT TRI TRE ncaa acc cscccccsseesecesccccceessecseesceseedeneees IS 





“*Pearce’s Method of Beekeeping” (Soc).......... ct eeeteceescesecccssccececcesenee .30 
Hand's ‘Beekeeping by 2oth Century BE tOGs ”” (BOG). oo ciscsscccccccessevenwess 30 
Wilder’s “Southern Bee-Culture ” (50C)............eccecceecrceeee teense eeeseeenenes -30 
SS DD ein oc sc sp baddodesanebacddus sakehennsonsebesosnsscekesneeaneae .60 
Danzenbaker Bee-Smoker (§1.00)..........0ccccccccccsceccsccccccccccccscccscccsscses .80 

$3.60 


Or all the above in one order to one address for only $3.00. 


price of the bunch is $4.95.) Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK, SANDPOINT, IDAHO 
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light seed. 


prices. No charge for bags. 


Sweet Clover as a honey plant. 
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We have on hand a supply of Sweet-clover Seed which we offer for sale 
at the following prices as long as our present stock lasts: 
1lb. tolbs. 25 lbs. 100 lbs. 
White Sweet ( ‘lover unhulled, hand screened). a $1.80 $4 00 $15 00 
unhulled, recleaned). i casein Spier 2.25 5.00 18.00 
a hulled, recleaned).......... .35C 3.00 6.75 25.00 
Yellow “ ‘ spose ceneumneneet M. officinalis. 25c 2.30 5.50 20,00 
Alsike Clover Seed ..25C 2.25 5.00 19.00 


SPECIAL PRICES ON “LARGE QUANTITIES 


The recleaned seed is machine cleaned, and is free from chaff, dirt, and 
All seed f. 0. b. Hamilton, Keokuk or Iowa at the above 


DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


YELLOW SWEET CLOVER—Many people fail torecognize the valueof Yellow 
The fact that it blooms two weeks earlier 
than the White variety makes it especially valuable to the beekeeper. 

Be sure however, to get the Me/dilotus 
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officinalis as quoted above. 
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CHICAGO. Feb, 11 —The market on comb 
honey is quite strong at 17@18c per pound 
for the best grades of white comb. The am- 
bers rarge at from 13@1sc per pound. The 
volume of trade is not large, but there is no 
surplus of stock. That which is candied or 
out of condition is sold at whatever the op- 
portunity offers. Extracted is still plenti- 
ful and the prices are easy on all grades 
with the exception of clover and basswod, 
which ranges at about oc per pound, with 
something fancy in a small way at toc per 
pound. Amber gradcs sell at from 7@8c per 
pound if suitable for table use, but carload 
quantities are easily bought at 6c per 
pound. Beeswax is steady at 30c per pound 
where it is of good color and free from sedi- 
ment. R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


KANSAS City, MOo., Feb. 1..—There is very 
little change in our honey market since our 
last quotations. The supply of comb is not 
large, andthe demand only fair The sup- 
ply of extracted is large,the demand light. 
We quote: No. 1 white comb honey, 24- 
section cases, $3.25 to $3.50; No. 2. $2.75 to 
$3.00. No.1 amber, $3.00; No. 2, $2.50 to $2.75. 
Extracted, white, per pound, 7%@8c; amber 
ranges according to quality and quantity 
from 5%@7c. Beeswax is quoted at 28ca 
pound for No.1, and No. 2 at 25c a pound. 

C. C. CLEMONS PRODUCE COMPANY. 


BosTON, Feb 15.—Comb honey is moving 
slowly. Mostly western, 15@17c, Califor- 











nia amber, extracted. 8%@2c: white, 10o@10%c. 
LAKE-LEE COMPANY. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 12.—The market for 
extracted honey is brisk, especially so for 
white clover and California sage. The de- 
mand for comb honey is hardly satisfactory. 
We quote No. 1 choice white comb at $3.50 
to $4.00 per case. Fancy amber at $3.60. 
White clover and California sage extracted 
in 60-pound cans. 10o@trc. We are paying 28c 
cash or 31c in trade for pure average wax 
delivered here. WALTER S. POUDER, 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 12 — The demand for 
comb and extracted honey is somewhat im- 
proved, and conditions in general look more 
favorable. Comb honey is selling at $3 50 to 
$4.00 per case. Amber extracted honey from 
5@7%c a pound, according to the quantity 
and quality purchased. For strictly fancy 
white clover extracted honey toc a pound in 
crates of two 60-pound cans. Weare paying 
30c a pound delivered here for choice bright 
yellow beeswax, or 32c a pound delivered 
here in exchange for supplies. 

THE FRED W. MuTH Co. 


DENVER, Feb. 12.—We have a small supply 
of comb honey again, which is being offered 
at the following jobbing prices: Fancy 
white, $3.15 per case of 24 sections; No. 1, 
$3.00 per case, and No 2at $2.85. Thereisa 


fair demand for strictly first-class white ex- 
Our local jobbing prices are 


tracted honey. 





; Untested Italian Queens 





For a number of years we have be:n furnishing Ital- 
ian queens to our customers, and thei words of encour- 
agement have led us to believe that our services are 
appreciated. Being in touch with many large breeders, 
we are in a position to furnish untested queens of first 
quality with but little delay. We can furnish either ordi- 
nary leather-colored or bright yellow queens as pre- 
ferred. Prices as follows: 


r untested 
6 “ 


“e 


12 


BEFORE JULY I. 


Tested Queens 
$1.75 each 


Tested Queens 
$1.50 each. 


Special prices on larger lots on application. 


Caucasian Queens 


There has been much inquiry for this race of bees. 


We can fill orders for these queens at the same rates as 


above. 


As an introductory offer, we will send you an un- 
tested Queen together witha year’s subscription to the 
American Bee Journal for only $1.50 (10 cents extra to 
Add 50 cents if Tested Queen is wanted. 
also can furnish nuclei, bees by the pound and full colo- 
Prices on request. 


Orders are booked as soon as received and filled in 
When ordering, however, state approximate 
date on which you wish queens to come forward, so that 
we may fill accordingly. Purity and safe arrival guar- 


Canada). 


nies. 


rotation. 


anteed. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 


We 





8%@8\%c for white; 8@8%c for light amber, 
and 7@8c for amber strained. We buy bees- 
wax and pay 28c in cash and 30c in trade for 
clean yellow beeswax delivered here. 
THE COLO. HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASS'N. 
Frank Rauchfuss, Mgr. 


NEw YORK, Feb. 18.—There 
doing in comb honey. There is some de- 
mand for No. 1 white stock, which is selling 
at around 14@: c per pound, while off grades 
are neglecte: altogether. Buckwheat is 
pretty well cleaned up at this time, As to 
extracted, the demand is only fair, and 
mostly for choice grades of which there is 
not an overstock, with prices ruling from 
8@oc per pound, according to quality. Large 
quantities from the West Indies have been 
and are arriving at this market, and prices 
on these grades are ruling very low, and we 
can see no indication for any improvement 
forthe time being. Beeswax is quiet. sell- 
ing at from 28@30c per pound according to 
quality. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


is very little 





STANDARD DOVETAILED Hives shipped 
direct from factory in lowa. Fine 8 frame 
for $6.00. Hoffman frames, §2 75 per hundred. 
Plain sections, $4.20 per M. Write for prices 
on what you need—a full line. é 

The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 


BUCKEYE CHAFF HIVES 
DOVETAILED HIVES 


Sections, Comb Foundation 
Choice Northern-Bred Italian Queens 
Bees by the pound 
General Agents for Root’s Goods in Michigan 
SEND FOR 1915 CATALOG 


M. H. HUNT & SON 
Lansing, Mich. 








Beekeepers’ Supplies 


Write us for our 64-page catalog. FREE. 
Full information given to all inquiries. Let 
us hear from you. We handle the best make 
of supplies for the beekeeper. Beeswax 
exchanged for supplies or cash. 


J. NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO., 
High hill, Montg. Co., Mo. 


We Have Decided 


Not to change the prices for 1015, and will 
not mail new catalogs to our customers un- 
less we are requested. Order from _last 
catalog. Send us list of goods wanted for 
best prices. Noonecan beat us. We have 
been in business since 1899, Reference, 
any mercantile agency. 


H. S. DUBY & SON, St. Anne, Ill. 








DO YOU READ THE 


Progressive Poultry Journal ? 


If not, send for a Sample Copy. An up-to 

date poultry paper. Every Beekeepershould 

keep Poultry. Write for advertising rates. 

Progressive Poultry Journal Publishinng Co., 
MITCHELL, SOUTH DAKOTA 





CANADIAN BEEKEEPERS 


All kinds of Canadian made & American 
Bee Supplies. Root’s, Dadant’s & Canadian 
Comb Foundation, Friction-drive Extractors 
and Gasoline Engines. Catalog Free. 

THE ROOT CANADIAN HOUSE, 


183 Wright Ave. Toronto, Ontario. 
can save 


WESTERN BEE-KEEPERS £3) .§ 2.08 


get the best goods obtainable, especially 
made to meet Western condition, Send for 
new Catalog and special price list to 
Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association 
enver, Colorado 
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3 The CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY Philadelphia 





To put the big $1.50 national farm weekly at once into half a million farm 
homes, the next 13 issues of THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN will be mailed 
to your address for 25 cents—less than two cents a copy! 


60% of the Apple Crop Never Reaches Market. 
Are You Wasting Half Your Fruit? 


Bad selling methods and poor quality are the causes of this enormous 
waste. The 1914 apple crop was the largest ever produced, 259,000,000 
bushels, and less than 40 per cent of the crop will be sold. Yet thousands 
of consumers would like to get good apples. That is why quality and 
packing are paramount questions discussed in every issue of our journal. 


The Biggest Poultry Profits Are Made In Three Ways: 


1, breeding high layers; 2, hatching baby chicks, and 3, fattening 
dual-purpose breeds. We sent the most expert poultryman we could 
find on a long trip through the great poultry states to visit practical 
plants and discover how the profit-paying plants are run. He got the 
facts. His observations and advice will appear in a number of special 
articles. 

Do you know when the market is best for your class of stock? To the 
dairyman, hog raiser, horseman, sheepman, feeder and breeder there is 
no more important question. It will be thoroughly discussed by a com- 
petent man and illustrated by charts. It may save you $100— possibly 
more. The war made some feeds cheap. Are you using them? Read 
the opinions of leading breeders on the prospects for the breeds. 


Ask Us Your Hard Questions 


Our expert advisers will answer any question you send us. They will plan your 
orchard; suggest varieties, cover crops, fertilizers, spraying mixtures, methods of cul- 
tivation; tell you how to harvest, select, pack, ship, store and sell profitably. All 
inquiries will be answered promptly by maz. 

You will also be helped by the scores of articles on general farming, gardening, 
beekeeping, livestock, poultry, etc., by making immediate use of this coupon. 


‘Ihe COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 














THE BEST TIME TO BUY SUPPLIES 


The season just passed has demonstrated more clearly than ever the necessity for being prepared for a honey- 
flow before it comes. If you wait untilthe season is upon you, the chances are that the greater part of the crop 
will be lost while you are impatiently waiting for supplies to arrive. It may seem a little early now to think 
of next season’s honey harvest; but the fact of the matter is, this is just the time to order goods for next 
season. 











We are beginning now to replenish our stocks. We shall soon have carload orders coming from the factory. 
Special orders placed now can have just the attention they need, both here and at the factory, and you may 
have your goods sent in one of our cars, thereby saving on transportation charges. Regular stock will come 
straight to you from our warehouse in new unbroken packages, and you can put the goods together in your 
odd minutes, thereby saving the expense of extra help in the spring. 


Our usual discounts for early orders apply again this season—5 percent for cash orders sent in Novem- 
ber, the discount lessening one percent per month as the season advances. These discounts mean a consid- 
erable saving, and you might as well take advantage of the highest by ordering now. No change of prices 





has as yet been announced, and you may, therefore, order from your present catalog. 
been mislaid, write us at once and we will send another. 


~_.—— 





C. H. W. WEBER & CO. 


2146 Central Avenue, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


If your catalog has 














Where the Dovetailed Hives are Made 


Three floors of one of our buildings 
are devoted to making hives, sections 
frames, supers. shipping cases. queen- 
cages, nucleus boxes, and all other arti- 
cles made of wcod. A glimpse of one of 
these floors is given in the accompany- 
ing illustration. 

Here are located the many and 
often complicated machines and appli- 
ances, most of which were designed 
and built especially for usand each one 
of which makes but a small part of the 
hive. Visitors have often expressed 
surprise that so small an object asa 
section honey box, for instance, should 
require so much handling and pass 
through so many hands until the final 
product is ready for shipment. 

There are probably few beekeepers 
who have any idea how the dovetailed 
hive is made, and who realize that, 


A Corner of One of the Floors Devoted 
to Woodworking 


first of all, the lumber must be care- 
fully selected and seasoned,then cut 
into the right lengths, passed through 
the machines which dovetail the sides 
and ends; through other machines 
where they are fitted together; nailed 
and sandpapered; provided with rab- 
bets in the interior, etc., etc.; while at 
the same time the bottom-board and 
the cover is made in another part of 
the factory, each one of which requires 
similar handling. The various parts of 
the hive arethen sent to the assemb- 
ling room, where they are put together, 
and finally to the packing room, where 
they are packed in such a manner as to 
occupy the least possible space (thus 
reducing the cost of transportation to 
a minimum), and shipped to all parts of 
the globe. 


“ROOT’S GOODS ’”’ have, indeed, become a synonym for perfect workmanship and the best materials, and are 
known ia every civilized country of the world. 


Our 1915 catalog (the largest we have ever published) is now ready for distribution, and will be promptly mailed 


postpaid, on request. 


THE A. Il. 


New York, 139-141 Franklin St. 
Philadelphia, 8-10 Vine St. 
Chicago, 215 West Ohio St. 

St. Paul, 850 Payne Ave. 


(Large stocks at our branches.) 


ROOT COMPANY, 


——Branch Offices—- 


San Francisco, 58 Sutter St. 

Des Moines, 915-917 Walnut St. 
Syracuse, 1631 West Genesee St. 
Indianapolis, 859 Massachusetts Ave. 


Executive Offices and Factory, 


MEDINA, OHIO 


Zanesville, Ohio. 

Mechanic Falls, Maine. 

Washington, 1100 Maryland Ave.,S. W. 
Los Angeles, Calif., 948 E. Second St. 























Viarch, 1915. 











MARSHFIELD “Goons | 
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Marshfield Mfg. Co., Marshfield, Wis. § 
_ eee i 


EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS WILL 


Pay You to Buy Bee Supplies Now 


30 years’ experience in making everything for 
the beekeeper. A large factory specially equipped 
for the purpose ensures goods of highest quality. 
Write for our illustratedcatalog today. 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 90 Sixth St., Higginsville, Missouri 





BEE KEEPERS :— 

We manufacture Millions of Sections 
every year that are as good as the best. The 
CHEAPEST for the Quality ; BEST for the Price. 
If vou buy them once, you will buy again. 





We also manufacture Hives, Brood- 
Frames, Section-Holders and Ship- 
ping-Cases. 

Our Catalog is free for the asking. 
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> START THE SEASON RIGHT 


By using Dittmer Foundation the bees 
like it for it’s made to just suit them, 
and is just like the Natural Comb they 
make themselves. 
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Send for prices on having your Beeswax 
made into Comb Foundation, which 
cludes all freight charges being paid. 


in- 
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All other Supplies in stock 


Gus Dittmer Company, Augusta, Wisconsin 
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WANTED 
Honey! 


Extracted and Comb 
—__ ALSo__ 


Beeswax 


Will pay full market value. Write us 
when you have any to dispose of 


Hildreth & Segelken 
265-267 Greenwich St, New York, N. Y 





Beekeepers’ Supplies 


Such as Winter Cases, 
Covers, Bottoms, Bodies, Supers. Brood- 
frames of every description Shipping- 
cases, Section-holders, Comb-foundation, 
Smokers, etc. 


Get my prices before placing your orders. 


R. H. SCHMIDT 
Rt. 3, Box 209, Sheboygan, Wis. 


Hives, Sections, 





SENSES NN) 


{ EASTERN 
! Beekeepers 


If you are in need of shipping cases, 
cartons, honey jars, or anything in 
the supply line, let us quote you on 
them. No. 25 jars with bronze cap, 
$4.60 a gross, Five gross, $4.30 a gross. 
Untested Italians queens, $1.00. 


I. J. STRINGHAM 
105 Park Place, New York 
APIARIES: Glen Cove, L.|I. 
v"vvrvrvrvvrewv’yvvvVve 





OUR VERY BEST IS THE VERY BEST 


BEE SUPPLIES 


Best Sections, Best Shipping Cases 


Best of all Supplies 


Best prices you will get for your honey 
when put upin our sections and shipping 
cases. “LOTZ" sections and shipping 
cases have stood the test. Why? Because 
they are perfect in workmanship, quality 
and material. Buy LOTZ goods when you 
wantthe BEST. Our 101s catalog ready by 
Janis. Send your name and get one. 


H.S. DUBY & SON, St. Anne, IIl., carry a 
full line of our goods. 


AUG. LOTZ CO. 800, 





FREEMAN’S FARMER a Vetta, 
sh. 


Successor to Northwest Farm and Home 
69 YEARS OLD 


If you want a descriptive and agricultural 
magazine, it will inform you all about the 
methods in the Pacific Northwest. 

Send One dollar during October, November 
or December, andthe magazine will be sent 
for one year. Cut rate of one-half price 
now on 











The Bee-Supply Season is Here—We are Ready for Your Bee-Supply Orders 


DON'T FORGET M U T od SERVICE 
QUALITY 
aan oar at SPECIAL HIVE 


YOU CAN GET 


THE NEW MUTH 1915 CATALOG 
Send for it—Watch for it—Wait for it 


It is now out. If you have not received your copy, send for same at once. It is free for the 
asking. Everything you need is there--HIVES--BROOD FRAMES ~ FOUNDATION—SEC- 


TIONS—SMOKERS~— BEE-VEILS— BRUSHES, Etc., Ete. 


The Fred W. Muth Company 


‘**The Busy Bee Men ”’ 


204 Walnut Street, - CINCINNATI, OHIO 


P. S.—Ship us your old combs and cappings, and let us render them for you. Our process extracts 
the last drop of wax from the slumgum. This means money for you. Write for full particulars. 
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WE MAKE IT GOOD 


THE BEES MAKE IT FAMOUS 


The reputation of 


DADANT'S FOUNDATION | oe 


Has been built on its merit 


It is a favorite with Beekeepers 


BECAUSE 


> Se It is so well liked by the Bees TK <S 
% en Whether it’s a pound or whether it’s a ton, every sheet is PERFECT < 3 © 
Satisfaction guaranteed in every way > "4 » a 
<i At ? 
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